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AS THE FORESTS FALL BENEATH THE AXE, BEAUTIFUL TREES SUCH AS THIS ARE LOOK ING MORE AND MORE LONESOME 








(Illustrated) 
STUDEBAKER 
STANDARD SIX 
CUSTOM SEDAN 


"1385 


Big Six Custom Brougham $1985 
The President, a Big Six 
Custom Sedan (for seven), 
mohair or broadcloth 

eee? wt cl te SOS 
Prices f. 0. b. fa@ory, 

including full equipment, 4-wheel 
brakes and disc wheels 
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Equipment 


No- draft ventilating wind- 
shield, bumper and bump- 
erettes, engine heat indica- 
tor and gasoline gauge on 
the dash, coincidental lock, 
oil filterandair purifier, auto- 
matic windshield cleaner, 
automatic spark control, 
rear-vision mirror; 4-wheel 
brakes; full size balloon 
tires; and two-beam acorn 
headlights, controlled from 
switch on steering wheel 


The Caste of a Custom Car without its Cost 
cAchieved through One-Profit facilities 


OR the first time in an automobile of economical pro- 
duction, this Studebaker Standard Six Custom Sedan 
duplicates the master creations of custom design! 


Swung low in the body—fleet and flowing in its lines 
—tesplendent with the lacquered loveliness of a duo- 
tone color scheme—and replete with every detail of 
correé& custom treatment from broadlace trim, Butler 
finish hardware and Chase Mohair interior to the sil- 
vered figure of Atalanta poised on the radiator. This 
Custom Six Sedan adds custom refinements to the rug- 


gedness of Studebaker perform ance—offers disc wheels 
and four-wheel brakes—and invokes anew the great 
Studebaker tradition of making good with the public 
by continually making better in the plant! 


It is the latest example of the Studebaker policy of pro- 
gressive betterments, and unites the smoothness and 
power of the quiet Studebaker L-head motor with a 
custom symmetry of line and treatment that would be 
absolutely impossible, at the Studebaker price, with- 
out Studebaker One-Profit facilities. 


Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service throughout these States 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ABERDEEN—Martin Motor Co. 
ALBEMARLE—G. D. Troutman 
ASHEVILLE—Logan Motor Co. 
BAKERSVILLE—T. C. Lambert 
CHARLOTTE—C. W. Upchurch & Co. 
CHERRYVILLE—Beam Motor Co. 
CONCORD—AutoSupply & Repair Co. 
DUNN—Bowles Motor Car Co. 
DURHAM—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
ELIZABETH CITY—Lane Motor Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE—Bowles Motor Co. 
FRAN KLIN—Chas. Morgan 
GASTONIA—Gastonia Motor Co. 
GRNEESBORO-—T. & H. Mtr. Co., Inc. 
GREENVILLE—Summrell Motor Co. 
HEN DERSON—Scoggin Motor Co. 
HENDERSONV'LE—Logan Mtr. Co, 
HICKORY—Standard Gar. & Sales Co. 
LENOIR—Lenoir- Blowing Rk. Line 
LINCOLNTON—M. H. Hoy, Jr., Co. 


LOUISBURG—Scoggin Motor Co. 
MT. AIRY—Mt. Airy Buggy & AutoCo. 
NEW BERN—Swan Motor Co. 
NORLINA—Scoggin Motor Co. 
OXFORD—Blalock Motor Co., Inc. 
RALEIGH—Cothran Motor Car Co. 
ROCKY MOUNT—Shore Motor Co. 
ROX BORO—Jackson Motor Co. 
RUTHERFORDTON—Tate's Garage 
SANFORD—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
STATESVILLE—R. L. Reavis & Co. 
TARBORO—Wilson Auto Supply Co. 
WARRENTON—Scoggin Motor Co. 
WARSAW—C. J. Carroll 
WASH INGTON—Swan Motor Co. 
WAYNESVILLE—C. G. Logan 
WELDON—S. & M. Motor Co, 
WHITEVILLE—W. F. Spears 
WILLIAMSTON—Swan Motor Co. 
WILMINGTON—T. D. Piner 
ba. ian males Mtr. 
o. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ANDERSON—Ligon Motor Company 
BEAUFORT—Hubert Motor Co. 
CHARLESTON—Automotive Co. 
CHESTER—Frazer Motor Company 
COLUM BIA— Morris Motor Company 
DARLINGTON—.. C. Chandler, Inc. 
ESTILL—Ellis Garage 
FLORENCE—.G. C. Chandler, Inc. 
FOUNTAIN INN—James H. Stewart 
GEORGETOWN—S. E. Mercer 
GREENVILLE—Upchurch Motor Co. 
LAURENS—C. E. Kennedy & Son 
MULLINS—Mullins Motor Car Co. 
NEWBERRY—McHardy Mower 
ORANGEBURG—Salley Bros. 

ROCK HILL—Greene Mtr. Co., Inc. 
SPARTAN BURG—Brian Floyd, Inc. 
SUMTER—Carolina Machinery Co. 
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VIRGINIA 
ABINGDON—Joe Baker Mtr. Co., Inc. 
ALEXANDRIA—Boyd-CarlinMtr.Co. 
BEDFORD — Auto Ser. & Elec. Corp. 
BLACKSBURG—Argabrite Brothers 
BRISTOL—Joe Baker Motor Co., Inc. 
CEDAR BLUFF—Cedar Bluff Mtr. Co. 
CHARLOTTESV'LE—Carpenter Mtr. 
CLINTWOOD—Ira S. Short Mtr. Co. 
COVINGTON—Noell Motor Sales Co. 
CREWE—Crewe Motor Co. 
DANVILLE—Dan River Mtr. Co., Inc. 
FREDERIC KSBURG—JonesMtr.Co. 
FRONT ROYAL—Royal Sales Co. 
HAMPTON—Newport News Mtr. Co. 
HARRISON BURG—E. R. Rodes 
LEXINGTON—W. S. McCown 
LYNCHBURG—J. I. Alexander Mtr. 
MADISON—Carpenter Motor Co. 
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MARION—Sprinkle Motor Co. 
MARTINSVILLE—Gerard W. King 
NEWPORT NEWS—Newport News 
Motor Car Co., Inc. 
NORFOLK—Coburn Motor Car Co 
NORTON—Clinch Valley Motor Co 
ONLEY—Onley Garage 
PEARISBURG—T. F. Witten 
PETERSBURG—Bryant Motor Cor 
PORTSMOUTH—Coburn Mrt.CarCo 
PULASKI—Service Gar. & Mtr. Co 
PURCELLVILLE—Little Mtr. Sales 
QUANTICO—Paris Auto Service Co. 
RICHMOND—Hazelhurst Motor C& 
ROANOKE~—Jarrett-Chewning Co 
SALTVILLE—E. B. Sprinkle 
STAUNTON—Shenandoah Mtr. Co 
SUFFOLK—J. C. Moore 
WINCHESTER—Winchester Auto 
WYTHEVILLE—Crowgey Motor 
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' portion to the weeds in the field, 


. Sandy land (3 per cent potash is 
_SMough for clay soils) and sow 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Let’s Sow Vetch, Crimson Clover, and Bur Clover and Other Timely Reminders 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Seven Jobs 
Needing Attention Now 


ITRATE of soda and other forms of soluble 

nitrogen act like “white magic” in the home gar- 

den and help wonderfully in making vegetables 
“catch up” when drouth has caused delay. Let’s apply 
early and gain a week or two in making our home gar- 
den crops mature quickly. 

2. Now is the best time of the 
year to give the dear old home a 
new coat (or dress?) of paint. 
Before starting the work, be sure 
to ask the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., to 
send you Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1452. It contains lots of good in- 
formation on paints and painting. 

3. “I am getting my harness so it will take oil,” 
said a farmer the other day when we found him “laun- 
dering” two sets of harness in warm soapsuds. “I get 
all the sweat and dirt out, let them get nearly dry, and 
then rub them full of neatsfoot oil—makes ’em last 
three or four times longer.” ‘ 





4. Roasting-ear corn, snapbeans, tomatoes, turnips, 
beets, and carrots planted now will give us good eating 
right up to frost, and even longer from the last three. 
Charleston Wakefield cabbage planted now will make 
heads from Thanksgiving until after Christmas. 

5. Keeps weeds under control—crabgrass especially 
—on all land to be sowed to alfalfa or red clover this 
month or next. Kill every weed before the seed are 
sowed. Harrowing and disking will kill weeds, store 
up moisture, and make just the kind of seedbed we 
want, doubling our chances for a perfect stand and a 
quick growth before cold weather. 

6. Jt is an easy job to clean out the corncrib and the 
hay loft now when most corncribs are empty. Weevils, 
moths, rats, and mice should be gotten rid of before 
new crops are stored. This will protect corn, small 
grain, peas, beans, etc., and it is a job that can be done 
any rainy day, if no other time can be found for it. 

7. Tools, plow points, moldboards, and other metal 
surfaces can be kept from rusting in this way: Leave 
in the sun until the metal is hot or heat by fire. Then 
with a rag rub with vaseline. 
The melted vaseline will fill ev- 


pounds of seed to the acre. To insure a stand open a 
furow two inches deep and sow the seed in the bottom 
of it, and cover by rolling them in with the wheel of 
a lightly loaded wheelbarrow. This will give you a 
stand in dry weather. 


II. What to Plant First Half of August 


E HAVE been accustomed to doing much plant- 

ing in early August, yet between August 15 and 

the first killing frost there are approximately 
75 days, a period of time in which we can sow and 
gather the following crops :— 
Buckwheat Millet for hay 
Cowpeas for hay Rape 
Irish potatoes Roasting ears 
Navy beans Rutabagas 


Soybeans for hay 
Sudan grass 


In the meantime, alfalfa, red, crimson, white, bur, 
alsike, and mammoth clovers should be sowed. In our 
Carolinas-Virginia territory we may plant the follow- 
ing vegetables in our gardens :— 


Snapbeans Chard Onions (sets) 
Beets Endive Radish 
Cabbage Kale Spinach 
Carrots Mustard Turnips 


III. Let’s Sow Vetch, Crimson Clover, 


and Bur Clover 


EARLY every farmer now gets feed from leg- 
N umes that grow in the summer, but most of 

us are content to let the fall planting season pass 
without sowing other legumes that naturally grow in 
the winter. The result is, we lose half our chance to 
produce feed and fertility crops that gather free nitro- 
gen fromthe air. 

We have three legumes we can sow in the fall and 
harvest in the spring, any one of which will grow on 
any land that will produce cotton, tobacco, corn, or 
small grains. These are vetch, bur clover, and crim- 
son clover. The time to sow them is near at hand and 
the time to make ready for them has come. 

Vetch is the easiest of the three to grow and will 
produce good crops on even comparatively poor land. 
Good seed will nearly always come up to a good stand. 
In some parts of the South, vetch has become as popu- 


lar a winter legume as soybeans have become popular 
as a summer legume. The two on the same farm will 
double the value of either one alone. There is no con- 
flict between them. 

Prepare the land as for small grain. If the soil is 
not known to be inoculated, then inoculate either the 
seed or the land. Either method of inoculation will do. 
Land that is inoculated for red, alsike, or mammoth 
clovers will inoculate crimson clover. Garden or Eng- 
lish peas and Canada field peas will inoculate for vetch. 
Lime at the rate of 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre will 
help these legumes and help the soil, too. Apply 400 
pounds per acre of a fertilizer analyzing about 12-2-4. 

Sow 30 pounds of vetch seed between August 15 
and October 15. Early sowings will produce better, 
Sow 20 to 30 pounds of crimson clover seed in early 
September when there is enough moisture to start the 
crop growing promptly. Cover crimson clover seed 
not deeper than one inch. Three inches is not too deep 
to cover vetch. 

Bur clover is an annual that reseeds itself and is not 
so dependent on lime as alfalfa. Alfalfa and sWeet 
clover inoculate for bur clover. Sow 50 pounds of 
seed in the bur in August or early September. It may 
be sowed in cotton, corn, or tobacco fields at the last 
cultivation, though a light covering is better. 


IV. Sweet Clover, Red Clover, Alfalfa 


WEET clover is a biennial plant—that is, it lives 
S two years and then dies. While it does not require 
as much lime as alfalfa, it will not grow without 
lime. There are three essentials in growing a success- 
ful crop of sweet clover—(1) lime, (2) inoculation, and 
(3) searified seed. Most of our Southern soils are de- 
ficient in lime, and for sweet clover a ton or more of 
ground limestone per acre, or its equivalent in other 
forms of lime should be applied. Alfalfa and bur clover 
inoculate for sweet clover. Ii the land is not inocu- 
lated, then inoculation will be as necessary as sowing 
the seed. Apply broadcast and disk into the soil before 
sowing the seed. “Scarified seed” simply means that 
the seed hull has been scratched or cracked so moisture 
can enter and aid in getting germination. The seed are 
hard-coated and only a few of them will sprout the 
first year if not scarified. 
Red clover was once a more 
common crop in the Piedmont 





ery crevice and completely cover 
the surface, keeping out water 
which causes more than 99 per 
cent of the rust that attacks 
farm equipment. Of course, 
Painting will accomplish the 
Same purpose. 

8 We know that this is Au- 
gust and that with many of us 
it is something unheard of to 
cultivate cotton this late in the 
Season. Nevertheless, it is the 
right thing to do where cultiva- 
tion is needed. We have seen 
Many cotton fields that will need 
cultivation this month. The yield 
of cotton will be reduced in pro- 


if these are not killed. Cultivate 
clean now and the land will be 
in fine shape to sow crimson clo- 
ver, bur clover, vetch, oats, rye, 
wheat, or barley a little later. 

9. Sow turnips early and again 
later but always on a seedbed 
that has been given extra prepa- 
fation. Apply broadcast 1,000 
Pounds of an 8-4-6 fertilizer on 


mM two-foot rows with a slight 
or none- at all. Sow ie 








South than now. Poor seed and 
lack of lime caused failures and 
many lost faith in it. It is not the 
fault of the clover. On any 
good soil sweetened with lime 
and carrying inoculation, red clo- 
ver can be depended on to make 
good crops. Like sweet clover, 
too, it can be depended on for 
two years, in which time it will 
have so improved the land as to 
double the yields of other crops. 

Alfalfa is the most difficult of 
the legumes to produce success- 
fully on our Southern soils as we 
find them today. It produces 
yields too heavy to -succeed on 
poor land. It may be cut from 
three to five times in one season 
and with good treatment will con- 
tinue to produce for several years. 

Alfalfa will not grow without 
lime and inoculation. Two or 
more tons of ground limestone 
per acre, or its equivalent, should 
be applied as soon as possible in 
the mountains of Virginia and at 
ieagt by late August in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina and 
Piedmont Virginia. Further south 
or east, sowings should be made_ 


_ by September 15 
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How to Begin Livestock Production 


ITH the steady improvement of | livestock 
prices and the recent and probable future de- 
cline of cotton prices, the livestock production 


of the South is almost certain to increase for the 
next few years. 


Crops and Markets, published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a recent issue heads some of 
the paragraphs dealing with the markets for live- 
stock and livestock products as follows: 


“Better grades of beef steers advance 25 to 50 
gents per 100 pounds,” 


“Butter markets continue steady to firm.” 
“Hog market highest since 1920,” 


It is but natural that conditions in the livestock 
industry should have improved, for periods of better 
prices always follow pretty regularly periods of great 
depressions, such as the livestock industry has passed 
through from 1921 to 1925. 

Attention is called to these facts because it has 
always been true in the past that when cotton prices 
were low or tending toward lower levels and livestock 
prices were high or tending toward higher levels, 
Southern farmers have become more interested in 
livestock and increased their production. 


It is probably wise for the South to increase its 
livestock production, regardless of any special condi- 
tions, and therefore, we have no quarrel with South- 
ern farmers because they are beginning at this time to 
show more interest in livestock production. But we do 
want to sound a word of caution against going into 
livestock production now, or at any other time, the 
way too many have started into this line of farm pro 
duction in the past. 


Three things are necessary to the successful begin- 
ning of livestock production in the South on the part 
of a vast majority of our farmers, These are— 

1, The providing of feeds and equipment before the live- 
stock is obtained. 

2 A knowledge of the livestock business. 

3. Breeding stock of good quality. 

It is especially necessary that feeds be provided or 
grown on the farm before the livestock is obtained. 
Owing to the fact that we use more feeds than we 
produce (that is, buy a large proportion of our feeds 
from other sections), prices of bought feeds are too 
high. When costs of long freight hauls and other 
handling charges are added to the cost of feeds to 
our livestock producing competitors, as will always 
be the case until we produce more feeds than we use, 
these higher feed costs will always be a serious handi- 
cap to the Southern producer of livestock. If 
we produce our own feeds we have a chance 
to successfully compete with other sections, but so 
long as we buy these feeds from our competitors and 
in addition pay the heavy handling charges, freight 
costs, middlemen’s profits, ‘etc, we are handicapped 
to an extent which makes successful livestock pro- 
duction almost impossible. We therefore need to 
avoid the mistakes which have so often been made in 
the past of buying a lot of breeding stock before we 
have provided ample feed for them of a suitable kind. 


Expensive equipment is not necessary, nor is it 
likely to promote financial success, but suitable equip- 
ment, or houses and other equipment necessary to take 
good care of the animals are essential. Fences and 
pastures, not hoped for but actually in existence, are 
also necessary. 

As to a knowledge of the livestock business being 
essential, there can be no argument. This knowledge 
can only be obtained by both study and experience. 
No one can learn the business without actual experi- 
ence in handling livestock, no 
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réads and thinks about it. But it is equally true that 
no one man’s experience can be broad and varied 
enough to give him the necessary knowledge, and he 
must therefore both read and study the experiences 
of others, as well as have actual experience himself, 
to give him the required knowledge. These being facts, 
which no one can deny, therefore, it is only common 
sense for every man who does not possess the neces- 
sary knowledge of the business, which he has obtained 
by reading and experience, to “grow” into the livestock 
business and not “go” into it with too great haste. 
The quality of the breeding stock is more important 
today than ever before in the history of this country. 
The “spread” or difference between prices of the bet- 
ter and lower grades is greater and the chances for 
profit much better than ever before when quality 
products are produced. It is a mistake for any begin- 
ner to pay extravagant prices for popular strains or 
for pedigrees, but high quality breeding stock from 
high quality producing ancestry is a necessity in start- 
ing any herd or flock. These are never low priced, 
but they are nevertheless the cheapest in the long run. 


Finally, let us insist that unless a man intends to 
continue in the livestock business it is not wise to 
start in when prices are high, nor at any other time. 
If a man tries to jump into the business when prof- 
its look most promising and then jump out whenever 
a change comes, the chances are that he will both 
jump in a little too late and jump out a little too late. 

By keeping in mind the three essentials. we have 
just emphasized, livestock production will pay as a 
part of a wise Southern farming system, but it must 
be a permanent part of such a system and not a thing 
to be entered into by fits and starts as a sort of gam- 
bler guessing on immediate market outlooks, 

Let’s first provide feeds and good breeding stock and 
then take up livestock production with a determina- 
tion to stick to it through thick and thin, 


Sam Johnson Attends the Farmers’ 
Convention 
'N EVER did have such a good time or learn so 


much in three days! Come mighty near mov- 

ing a motion to have two conventions a year 
’stead of one. . I've got stored away in my head and in 
my notebook enough rags of new ideas to keep me 
chewing away until another Farmers’ Convention 
time comes.” 

“How did Mrs. Johnson like the woman's meeting, 
Sam?” we asked. 

“Finest kind! Luella and the other girls got a lot 
out of it, too. They talk about it nearly all the time 
and have been trying out a lot of things they were 
told about. Sallie forgot herself and made a talk. 
Didn’t get excited or scared until she sat down, and 
then other women clapped their hands at what she 
said. Sallie wouldn’t tell me what she talked about 
—said she'd forgotten. 

“Sure was a big crowd there. I never expect to 
miss a Farmers’ Convention, They don’t help just 
while the program is going on; they stay with you 
all the year and help along in getting that ‘joyous 
existence’ that The Progressive Farmer is always talk- 
ing about.” 

“All the members of your community club attend- 
ed the convention, didn’t they?” 

“Mighty nigh all. That is, there was somebody from 
nearly every family there. Jake Tatum didn’t go. 
Jake has the sitting and thinking habit. He sure does 
sit a lot, but I'm not so sure about his thinking. I 
passed by his house and invited him to go with us 
to the convention. ‘Thank you,’ he said, ‘T’ll just 
sit on.’ Then Sallie says to him, repeating part of 
one of the good old hymns: 

“‘Standing still is dangerous ever,‘ 
Toil is meant for Christians now; 
Let there be when comes life’s ending, 
Honest sweat upon thy brow.’ 
But that didn’t move him. He's sure enough one 
sitter. He's set'so long he has hatched a first and a 
second mortgage on his farm. He’s a stone that don’t 
roll and don’t gather moss either.” 

“Mr. Tatum would get more help from a farmers’ 
convention than most do,” we suggested. “He be- 
longs to the class which ‘hath not and even that which 
he hath is being taken away.’ Do you suppose he 
really enjoys his seclusion and inaction?” 

“He thinks he does. Can’t make an impression on 
him unless something like an earthquake stirs him up.” 

“Sam, why don’t you and a few of your neighbors 
get together and pull him into some of your sports and 
get him to renew his interest in that good farm of 
his?” . 

“Tust what we are planning to do. That's what 
John, our county agent, suggested. First one then 
another of us are dropping by, careless-like, and. leav- 
ing him a basket of peaches or grapes or watermelons 
or whatever we have that is especially good that he 
hasn’t got. He reminds me of a verse I picked up 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“I wish I wuz a rock, sitting on a hill— 

I wouldn’t do a thing at all but just sit there, 

right still; 

I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t sleep, I wouldn’t even wash, 

I'd just sit there a thousand years—and rest myself, 

by gosh! 

“But Jake’s boy got into club work this year and 
the demonstration agent was passing by the other day 
and did Jake’s wife a good turn about her canning, 
and with their help we are hoping to get Jake waked 
up before another crop-planting ‘season. Maybe he 
will go to the Farmers’ Convention next year.” 


A Proud Page in Agricultural History 


HE farmers of North Carolina may well be 

forever proud of the victories won by them 

when they were organized and fighting forty 
years ago. The story of their achievements as given 
on the next page may well constitute a proud page 
in the history of our farm population. 

It should also be said in this connection that the 
triumph of the North Carolina farmers in thus es- 
tablishing their land grant college gave new hope and 
inspiration to Dr. Charles D. MclIver in his fight for 
a normal and industrial college for women, just as 
it heartened Benjamin R. Tillman in South Carolina in 
his fight to establish Clemson and Winthrop, and it is 
to our so-called “farmers’ legislature’ of 1891 that 
we owe the establishment of our great North Caro- 
lina college for women at Greensboro; and also the 
establishment of the State Railroad Commission ( 
the State Corporation Commission) as the final cul- 
mination of a fight Colonel Polk began in the State 
Grange in its meeting in 1876 for state regulation of 
freight and passenger rates. 


Unquestionably our North Carolina farmers need 
today, in addition to their codperative marketing as- 
sociations, some powerful general farmers’ organiza- 
tion through which they can once again realize their 
power and use that power for their good and the 
state’s good. ‘It is a disgrace to us if we merely 
point with pride at what our fathers did’ but our- 
selves do nothing worthy of such sires. 


_——  — 


LL of us find money somehow to pay for fertil- 

izer tnanufaetured in somebody's factory, but too 
many of us insist that we can’t find money to pay 
for clover seed with which we may get free nitrogen 
from the air. We can grow nitrogen this way cheaper 
than we can buy it. Let’s order lime and clover seed 
now. 


UST a word to Mrs. Farmer: After you have read 

last week’s “Midsummer Number for Farm Wom- 
en,” why not hand it to some neighbor and suggest 
that she and her husband subscribe regularly? Many 
of our friends believe the more neighbors they have 
who read The Progressive Farmer regularly, the more 
progressive their neighborhoods will become. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
South and West Must Work Together 


for Farm Relief 


HAT we need is readjustment in the national 
situation so that agriculture, instead of getting 
11 per cent of the national income for 22 per cent 
of the working population, will get an income commen- 
surate with the number of people on the farm and the 
contribution they make to the national 
welfare. If the methods that must be 
followed to accomplish this seem to con- 
flict with the established habits of either 
of the major parties, so much the worse 
for those habits. 
At the moment, it seems probable that 
the campaign for next year will follow two main lines: 

1. The enactment of the export plan in some form. 

2. The reduction of the tariff on the goods that the 
farmer buys. 

These are two methods of getting at the same result 
—a greater purchasing power for the farmer's dollar. 
There is no reason why both angles cannot be followed. 
Corn Belt people should remember that a good many 
Southern Democrats have swung over to the protective 
idea involved in the export plan. There is no ¢g 
reason why the Corn Belt should not be willing to lay 
some emphasis on the sound and desirable project 0 
cutting down the tariff on some of the things t 
farmer buys. 

The alliance against equality for agriculture is bi- 
partisan. Democrats from the industrial sections unt- 
ted with New England Republicans to beat the Haugea 
bill in both houses. The only way to beat a bi-partisan 
alliance is to use the same method. The only chance 
of getting for agriculture a fair break with industry 3S 
to strengthen the alliance between the farmers of 
West and South already formed this last winter. 
the farm organizations of the Corn Belt and the West 
can unite with the farm organizations of the South for 














the dual aim of putting across an export plan and 4 _ 


reduction in tariffs on industrial products, “equality for 
agriculture,” so far as legi 














slation can secure it, is fairly " 
. within their grasp.—Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, . 
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Colonel Leonidas Lafayette Polk 


His Contribution to North Carolina Agricultural History 


people write history,, it is natural that they em- 

phasize the parts played by city people—natural 
because those are the parts of which they see most, hear 
most, and read most. The farmers of North Carolina 
as a group have not perhaps made 
as important contributions, to the 
State’s history as they should, have 
not been so active as they should 
have been; but even the. contribu- 
tions they have made have too often 
been neglected by the historians. 


Cv: people write our histories. And because city 


One of the most striking illus- 
trations of this fact comes to mind 
*in connection with our meet- 
ing here today to dedicate, thir- 
ty-four years after his death, a magnificent building 
named in honor of Colonel Leonidas Lafayette Polk. 
It is unfortunately true that the average townsman of 
North Carolina, if asked to name the influences that 
brought about the establishment of the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering, formerly 
the A. and M. College, would mention only the Wa- 
tauga Club. The Watauga Club was a small organi- 
zation of patriotic young Raleigh men who banded 
themselves together forty years ago, and did indeed set 
an historic and fruitful example by showing what a 
small number of determined persons can do in the way 
of arousing public opinion in behalf of an ifmportant 
cause. 





CLARENCE POB 


Furthermore, I should be the last man to wish to 
minimize the labors of the Watauga Club of the 80's. 
There are few men the memory of whose friendship I 
prize more highly than that of Walter H. Page, W. J. 
Peele, and others who helped to make the brief and 
brilliant record of the Watauga Club of the 80’s; and 
I had the privilege some years ago of helping organize 
another group of leading Raleigh men who meet regu- 
larly as the successor of the original Watauga Club to 
discuss and promote matters affecting North Carolina 
progress. 


Farmers Started “‘State College” 
NY ‘sess nioncers while giving due credit to these 


young pioneers who early saw the need for es- 

tablishing an industrial school in North Carolina, 
it is only the simplest statement of indisputable truth 
to say this: Their purpose was only to establish “an 
industrial school” in which “woodworking, mining, 
metallurgy” were mentioned as the three first im- 
portant subjects, and that the fight to establish here a 


Standard Land Grant State College, “an Agricultural 


and Mechanical College in accordance with the Land 
Scrip Act” was wholly the result of a movement of the 
organized farmers of North Carolina, led by Colonel 
Leonidas L. Polk, the state’s first Commissioner of Ag- 
Ticulture and most distinguished agricultural leader. 


In proof of this statement we should hardly need 
further testimony than the emphatic declaration by Mr. 
W. J. Peele, himself one of the foremost members of 
the Watauga Club. In a sketch published in June, 1892, 
Mr. Peele made this unequivocal statement about 
Colonel Polk :— 


“In 1884, 1885, 1886, and 1887, he was the most 
powerful factor in the establishment of an agri- 
cultural and mechanigal college.” 


Furthermore, as Mr. Peele said to me on September 
16, 1901, (I was keeping a diary at the time and quote 
from the conversation as written down that day): 
“Colonel Polk deserves credit for getting from the 
University to the A. and M, College the big United 
tates appropriation for agricultural education, And 
he alone could have brought about that great meeting of 
farmers’ clubs and put it behind the movement; with- 
Out this the bill would not have gone through the 
legislature.” 

It is indeed high time that everybody come to the 
Tealization of this important truth: The Watauga Club 
did indeed perform a great service by waking up North 
Carolina to the need for an industrial school emphasiz- 
ing “woodworking, mining, metallurgy, etc.” But what 

farmers of North Carolina set out to do through 

t farmers’ clubs and under the leadership of Colonel 
Polk was to get the establishment of a real State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of the high 
fank and distinction which such colleges had already 


_ &8sumed in many other states; a college which should 


ve an assured income both from the Land Scrip fund 
ed to the various states by the federal government 
Who can 


tr conception and represents most definitely the 
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HAT sort of man was it who founded The 

Progressive Farmer and was its first Ed- 
itor? We should like for all our readers to know, 
for he was really one of the most remarkable 
leaders the farmers of America have ever devel- 
oped. Last week at our State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, a new $200,000 Animal 
Husbandry Building, named Polk Hall in:honor of 
Colonel Polk, was dedicated, and this sketch of his 


life was given as an address on that occasion, 
\ 








Thus while the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering represents the merging 
of the Watauga Club movement of the 80's and the 
farmers’ movement of the 80's, I submit that histo- 
rians should give credit to North Carolina’s agricul- 
tural population for having made the bigger fight, 
having fought against greater odds, and having pro- 
claimed the larger aims and purposes. 


Even if the Watauga Club had succeeded in estab- 
lishing its school in which “instruction should be in 
woodwork, mining, metallurgy, practical agriculture, 
and such other branches of industrial education as may 
be deemed expedient,” supported by an “authorized” 
(but not required) “$5,000 annually of the surplus 
funds” of the State Department of Agriculture, it is 
very uncertain as to how much permanent success could 
have been expected from the movement. On the con- 
trary, the farmers’ plans for establishing a Land Grant 
College, or A. and M. College as they were then gen- 
erally called, assured permanence and prestige from 
the outset. The Land Scrip Fund of $7,500 per year 
was but the beginning of other similar contributions 
from the federal government in aid of agricultural and 
industrial education. 


Demanding an Agricultural College 
in 1872 


N THIS connection, I am reminded of another inci- 
I dent that occurred at this North Carolina Farmers’ 

Convention three or four years ago. Just out in 
front of the dining room I ran across Mr. F. F. 
Cohoon of Elizabeth City, for some time vice-president 
of this Farmers’ State Convention. He stopped to 
talk with me about his interest in this college and to 
say that it represented the realization of a great hope 
in which he had been interested for nearly fifty years. 
He then told me how his interest started, and later 
gave me this statement in writing. Said Mr. Cohoon: 


“At the opening of the First Agricultural Fair 
in the fall of 1872 Col. L. L. Polk made the ad- 
dress and was introduced by Col. W. F. Martin. 
His first utterance was a request that he wished to 
know how many of his comrades in the late war 
were present and all present were asked to hold up 
their hands. In those days soon after the Civil 
War many were living and many were at this fair. 
The speaker requested all others to give way and 
let his comrades come nearest the stand.” 


Then, following an outline of the first part of this 
speech, Mr. Cohoon says that Colonel Polk made this 
the climax and main burden of his speech :— 


“Let’s establish an agricultural college some- 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A SUMMER NIGHT” 


HEN the Southern Methodist University 

of Dallas sometime ago offered three 

prizes for poetry, the following verses won 
one of the prizes :— 


Only the locusts cry in the black midnight, 

Only the wind stirs in the lonely grass, 

No light, no other life, no other sound— 

Only the vast black prairie, and the dim, limitless 
space where the worlds revolve. 

And in the dark the prairie lies awake and restless, 

Impatient of man’s control, hating his cities and his 
fences and himself; 

Waiting for him to join the mgmmoth and the laelaps, 

Knowing his time will come, and waiting, waiting, 
waiting, 

Biding her time to rise and cover him up; 

Dreaming a dream of cities silent, deserted, 

And of prairie grasses creeping slowly over their ruins; 

} Dreaming a dream of a tyrant overcome, and of many, 
many bones beneath the thick wildflowers; 

Dreaming a dream of many years of silence, broken 
only by the song of the wind and the cry of the 


locust, 
—George D. Bond. 








where in North Carolina with its branch schools in 

every county as feeders to the main school.” 

From this statement it will be seen that more than 
a decade before the Watauga Club was thought of, 
Colonel Polk was sowing all over North Carolina the 
seed that later ripened into the irresistible demand for 
a state agricultural college. 


How America’s Agricultural Colleges 
Were Begun © 


UST a little more of the history leading up to the 

establishment of the A. and M. College deserves to 

be mentioned in this connection. On July 2, 1862, 
the United States Government provided for a distribu- 
tion of the public lands among the several states (in- 
cluding those then allied with the Confederacy), each 
state receiving 30,000 acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress. North Carolina’s allotment was 
270,000 acres. The requirement of Congress was that 
in each state the fund should be used “to teach sucli 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of 
the states respectively may prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
of life.” 

On January 11, 1867, the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina accepted this fund and it was “transferred to the 
trustees of the University of the state for the purpose 
of effecting the object of this grant. Provided, 
that the University shall comply with the Act of Con- 
gress and make its leading object to teach such branch- 
es of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts without excluding other scientific studies 
and including military tactics.” 

Invested in special tax bonds later and lost, the Leg- 
islature of 1874-75 made good the loss to the Univer- 
sity by issuing to it $125,000 in 6 per cent Certificates 
of Indebtedness. From this time till 1889 the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina thus received the $7,500 
a year of federal funds with what appears to 
have been the expressed and implied condition that 
it should become largely if not principally a col- 
lege of agriculture, and mechanic arts. Without 
desiring in any way to detract from the glory of 
the great men of the University who piloted it through 
the dark days of the 70’s and 80's, it must nevertheless 
be admitted that if any really serious effort was made 


(Concluded on page 20) 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 








Flowers for August Sowing 


EW of us realize how many hardy flowering winter 
PH cote and biennials and perennials may be 

planted in August. Here is a long list from which 
we may make our choice. Prepare the seedbeds now 
and keep the soil cultivated loose and mellow for sow- 
ing the seed soon after a good rain. In this list those 
marked “H” have both hardy and tender varieties. In 
ordering seeds, be sure to state that you wish only the 
hardy kinds :— 


Alyssum, H. Digitalis Pentstemon 
Aquilegia Forget-me-not Phlox, H. 
Antirrhinum Foxglove Pink, H 
Bellis Gaillardia Poppy, H. 
Candytuft, H. Goldenglow Pyrethrum, H. 
Canterbury bells Gypsophila Rudbeckia, H. 
Carnation Hollyhock, H. Scabiosa, H. 
Centaurea, H. Lobelia, H. Statice, H. 
Chrysanthemum,H, Lupinus, H. Stocks 
Coreopsis Lychnis Sweet William 
Daisy (Shasta and Myosotis Sweet pea, perenni- 
English) Peony 
Dianthus, H. Pansy Wallfiower 


Delphinium 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


‘T: HIS Steps” by Charles Sheldon has been a won- 











derful inspiration to me. I have read it again and 

again and passed it on to others. It never fails to 
lift my spirit out of the cares and sorrows of life and 
make life worth living. Next to the Bible, it has been 
my greatest inspiration for good—Mrs. H. S. Elam, 
Miller County, Arkansas. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 














socially. 





drudgery of life to the enjoyment of life. The 
idea is rather general that the chief curse of 
life is to work for a living. Thinking men know t 
work is the salvation of the race, morally, physically, 
Work does than get us our living: it. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Helps for the Farmer-Dairyman 


Which Is Best Way to Market Milk > 


READER asks the following question: “Which 
A is better, to sell butter at 45 cents a pound, but- 

termilk at 25 cents per gallon, and some sweet 
milk at 15 cents per quart, or butterfat at 50 cents per 
pound? In either case there are hogs to consume the 
skimmilk or buttermilk.” 

A pound of butterfat will make 
52% cents worth of butter at 45 
cents per pound for butter. Any 
buttermilk sold at 25 cents a gallon 
is sold at a much better price than 
hogs will pay for it, and any sweet 
milk at 15 cents a quart is sold for 
a better price than butterfat at 50 
cents a pound or butter at 45 cents 
a pound, and the skimmilk and the 
buttermilk at such a price as hogs will pay for it. 
Therefore, we would advise selling butter at 45 cents 
a pound, although it certainly ought to sell for as much 
per pound as butterfat, and all the buttermilk at 25 
cents a gallon and sweet milk at 15 cents a quart that 
can be sold. The more buttermilk and sweet milk that 
can be sold at these prices the better it will pay. Hogs 
will pay from 50 cents to 75 cents per 100 pounds for 
skimmilk when corn is worth $1 a bushel and tankage 
$4 per 100 pounds. 





TAIT BUTLER 




















Butter Making on the Farm 


Te: making of high-grade butter—the kind that 
we like to spread on thick and that gets premium 
prices—begins at the cow. In other words, the 
quality of the milk determines what the quality of the 
butter shall be. To make good butter, one must exer- 
cise particular care in producing and handling of the 
milk. The most stringent methods of cleanliness and 
careful and proper cooling of the milk are essential 

Separating the Cream.—Cream may be 
from the milk by placing the milk in shallow pans or 
in deep setting cans. These methods prove very satis- 
factory for farm use, in case there is no separator. In 
the shallow-pan method the milk is placed in wide 
shallow pans and the pans set in a cool place for 
around 24 to 36 hours. The cream is then skimmed 
off with a spoon or cup. In the deep-setting method 
the milk is put in long, narrow cans, sometime called 
shotgun cans, and these placed in cold water, prefer- 
ably running or ice water. After about 12 hours the 
cream rises and is dipped off with a dipper. This last 
method is much the better of the two because the skim- 
milk and cream in the first method usually are sour 
and develop objectionable flavors due to the fact that 
the pans are generally left uncovered and remain con- 
siderably longer before the cream rises than required 
for the deep setting method. In the latter method the 
cans may be covered and the cream is generally richer 
and of better flavor. Also much less butterfat is left 
in the skimmed milk than in the shallow pan. 

The best results can be obtained with a centrifugal 
separator where this is available and where more than 
three cows are kept it will pay for itself by leaving less 
butterfat in the skimmilk. If a separator is used fol- 
low closely the directions which come with the ma- 
chine. The cream should be rich for buttermaking. 
It should test from 30 to 40 per cent butterfat; in 
other words, one gallon of cream should yield about 
3 to 3% pounds of butter if the cream is of proper 
richness. Thin cream is hard to churn and so is too 
thick cream. 

Cooling and Ripening the Cream—Immediately after 
separating or skimming, cool the cream as low as the 
facilities available will permit. It should be cooled to 


separated 
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at least 60 degrees F., and still better 50 degrees F. or 
below. The cooling may be done by placing the cream 
in a long can and setting the can in cold running water. 
Have the water level up to level of cream in the can. 
Stir cream every now and then to hasten cooling to 
final temperature. 


The cream should be ripened before churning so as 
to improve the flavor of the butter. It is the milk 
lactic acid flavor that makes a good piece of butter. 
The ripening is simply allowing the cream to sour nat- 
urally or by adding some soured milk which has been 
made with particular care. This sour milk is spoken 
of as a “starter” and is simply a pure culture of milk 
souring bacteria. If it is desired to not use a starter 
to ripen the cream, the cream may be cooled for about 
12 hours after separating and then all the cream to be 
churned should be put into one vessel and mixed thor- 
oughly. Now warm the whole batch slowly to a tem- 
perature of about 65 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, using 
a dairy thermometer to check the temperature. Stir 
frequently during the warming up process. When the 
proper temperature has been reached (65 to 70 degrees 
F.) allow the cream to remain at this temperature 
without disturbing for about 12 hours, or long enough 
to thicken the cream. It should be slightly sour when 


ripe but not too sour as this injures the quality of the 
butter. When ripening is complete, the cream should 
be cooled down again to about 50 to 60 degrees F. 
and held for two hours before churning. This step is 
essential to give a firm waxy body to the butter. If 
churned immediately after ripening, you are likely to 
get a soft greasy butter. 

While the method given above for ripening the 
cream is often used on farms and in creameries, the 
use of a starter generally always improves the flavor 
of the butter enough to pay for the extra trouble. A 
satisfactory starter may be made as follows :— 

Thoroughly wash and scald three quart fruit jars and 
fill each three-fourths full with the best whole or skimmilk 
it is possible to obtain. Never use anything but strictly 
fresh milk. Skimmilk is preferred to whole milk as the 
top part of the starter when curdled is thrown away, thus 
if whole milk is used considerable butterfat is wasted. 
Now tightly fasten tops on jars and allow them to set 
undisturbed for about 12 to 24 hours at 65 to 70 degrees F. 
until coagulated. Never let them get warmer than 75 de- 
grees F. for best results. When they are firmly coagulated 
open the jars and skim ‘off a couple of inches of the top 
layer with a spoon which has previously been held in 
boiling water for one minute. Now break the curd up 
thoroughly by shaking each jar until you get a creamy 
consistency. 

Then select the best flavored starter of the three for 
adding t6 the cream to be ripened. The ripening is 
done in the same manner as described above. Before 
using the starter selected as the best, similarly prepare 
three more jars of milk and add one teaspoonful of 
the starter selected from the rious thre 
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of the second three jars. Now the balance of the 
starter may be used for the cream. In this way one can 
carry on indefinitely, a starter to use for ripening the 
cream. Generally 10 to 20 per cent of a starter is used, 
according to the amount of cream ripened. A good 
rule to follow is to use from one-half to one quart of 
starter to each gallon of cream. If the amount of 
cream churned is large, one can prepare one-half gal- 
lon jars of starter. When the starter coagulates and 
is not to be used at once it should be,cooled to 50 de- 
grees F. or below so as prevent over-tipening. 


Churning.—When the cream has been held at churn- 
ing temperature for a period of two to three hours, it 
is ready to be churned. The proper churning temper- 
ature ranges from 50 to 55 degrees F. in summer and 
56 to 62 degrees F. in winter. If the butter is soft and 
greasy, lower the churning temperature of the cream; 
if hard or tallowy, raise the temperature of the cream. 
This can be determined after a few trials. Do not fill 
the churn over one-third full, as more cream will 
lengthen the churning period. No butter color need be 
used when the cows are on green pasture. In winter 
and fall months, the color of the butterfat is always 
pale and then color is desirable. Add at the rate of 
one teaspoonful to each five gallons of cream for rather 
thin cream and a less amount for richer cream. The 
time required for the butter to “break” is about 30 
minutes. The speed of the churn should be uniform 
and fast enough to give the greatest concussion, Churn- 
ing should cease when the butter grains are the size 
of cracked corn or wheat kernels. There is more 


harm. done to the butter in over-churning than 
in under-churning. Draw the buttermilk through a 
strainer. 


Washing Butter—When buttermilk has been drained 
off, add about as much water as buttermilk drained off. 
Be sure that the temperature of water added is no 
warmer than the temperature of the buttermilk, as too 
warm water will give a greasy butter and will be hard 
to work. Now revolve the churn about 20 times and 
drain off water through a strainer. If it comes off 
milky add the same amount of water again and wash, 
Buttermilk left in the butter will lessen the keeping 















IT’S GREAT FUN BUILDING UP SUCH 
A FINE HERD 


This herd belonged to Mr. S. G. Rhodes, 
Henderson County, N. C., but was re- 
cently sold to Mr. Walter Taylor, of Ashe- 
ville. Note the udders of the right hand 
cow in both of these pictures. 
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quality of the butter. Two washings should be sufficient. 
Working the Butter-—The Wutter is now ready to be 
worked and it should be neither too hard or too soft, 
but should have a firm waxy body. If it is to be salted, 
spread the butter out over the working board and 
sprinkle the salt evenly over the butter using one ounce 
of salt to each pound of butterfat. One heaping table- 
spoonful is approximately one ounce. If you find this 
is too salty after working, use a level tablespoonful 
next time you churn. This is approximately one-half 
ounce. Now roll the butter up and work with the 
worker or butter ladle in a chopping or cutting motion 
until the salt is thoroughly dissolved in the moisture if 
the butter. Never use a sliding motion in working aS 
this makes greasy or salvy butter. Properly worked 
butter should be compact, of uniform texture or grait, 
and the salt evenly distributed and dissolved. 
Marketing the Butter—Put the butter on the maf- 
ket or deliver it to your regular customers in a pack- 
age that is neat and attractive. The one pound block 
print is the most popular package today. If it is de 
sired to store the butter for home consumption, it may 
be packed solidly in a stone jar and covered with 4 
white cloth over which is spread a layer of salt. It 
must then be stored in a cool place and the jars cov- 
ered to prevént absorption of odors. The butter made 
according to the methods given should keep from 30 to 
60 days in good condition. 
CHARLES C. WALTS, | 
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The Cotton Hopper or Cotton Flea 


How to Know and Control Insect That Has Caused So Much Cotton Damage This Season 
By CLAY LYLE 


HE cotton hopper or so-called cotton 

flea is now a ‘topic of such major 

interest to thousands of Southern 
farmers that this article is written with 
e view to giving a general summary of 
the information now available in regard 
to this insect. 

The cotton hopper first attracted at- 
tention by causing considerable damage 
jn Texas in 1923 and 1924. The loss from 
the hopper in South Texas in 1923 was 
much greater thaw from the boll weevil, 
and hundreds of fields produced nothing 
whatever. The injury was much less in 
1924 but was still heavy in some of the 
coast counties of Texas. During 1925 
hoppers were found on cotton in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, with light injury in most cases, 
the heaviest probably occurring in Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina. During 1926, 
comparatively heavy injury has been re- 
ported thus far from some points in prac- 


The tarnished plant bug, which 
has also injured cotton this season. 
Enlarged four times. 


tically every Southern state. It was esti- 
mated that 75 to 90 per cent of the squares 
were destroyed in some sections of Louis- 
jana during June. Equally heavy dam- 
age occurred in many parts of Missis- 
sippi during July. In many fields no 
large squares could be found. 

The hoppers are probably present in 
nearly every section of the South, as its 
native food plants are certain common 
weeds that are widely distributed in all 
Southern states. Horsemint, croton, and 
evening primrose seem to be the prefer- 
ted food plants. 


Type of Injury 


HE chief injury caused by the hopper 

is the shedding of the very smallest 
squares, In examining cotton for this 
injury, many farmers look for squares 
that are much larger than those actually 
damaged. Most of the squares die when 
they are but little larger than a pinhead, 
and leave a distinct scar when they drop 
off. The shedding of the squares is fol- 
lowed by abnormal branching or sucker- 
ing, many small branches putting out 
from the same joint. The lateral branches 
are usually shortened in this way, and 
the plant runs up straight and tall, losing 
varietal charaeteristics. This does not al- 
ways happen, and even when it does oc- 
cur, is only after the hoppers have been 
at work for some time, so the most cer- 
tain method of detecting their presence 
is looking for the small blasted squares. 
It is believed that this marked effect on 
the plant may be due to some virus or 
poison transmitted by the hopper. Fur- 
thermore, it seems quite probable that 
this virus is related in some Way to the 
Native weeds on which the hopper feeds, 
as the Texas Experiment Station has 
found that cotton plants-in cages were 
More seriously injured by nymphs intro- 
duced from horsemint than from nymphs 
caught on croton. 


Control Measures 
DUSTING with superfine sulphur has 


been practically the only control meas- 
ure used for the hopper this season. Super- 
fine sulphur is cheaper than flowers of 
sulphur and seems to be equally as effec- 
tive, if not more so, in controlling the 

per. The Delta Laboratory of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology at 
Tallulah, Louisiana, has recommended the 
application of 10 pounds of sulphur per 
acre each time, making at least two ap- 
Plications about four days apart, with a 
third one if the hoppers are still abundant 
after a few days. 

Where the hopper and the boll weevil 
are both present in such numbers as to 
Wistify poisoning for each one, the mate- 
Mlals are combined, using two parts sup- 
frfine sulphur and one part calcium arse- 

The two are thoroughly. mixed 
ied at the rate of 12 





DORSAL, SIDE, AND VENTRAL VIEWS OF ADULT COTTON HOPPER 


Two stages of hopper nymphs are shown on right. 


acre each time. The sulphur acts as a 
filler and gives a better distribution of 
the calcium arsenate. 

Many farmers have been troubled with 
the problem of knowing just when hop- 
per injury is sufficient to warrant poison- 
ing. The best information available on 
this point is the following recommenda- 
tion from the Delta Laboratory : 


“The best that can be recommended is 


for the farmer to examine his cotton 
closely, and if he finds a considerable 
number of blasted squares present and 
notices the insects hopping and flying 


around the plants, it will probably pay 
him to dust. Under such conditions, an 
application should be made at the earliest 
possible moment. A _ second application 
should follow not more than four or five 
days later.” 

Cost of the sulphur is another question 
that presents itself to the farmer. In 
carlots, the price has been slightly above 
two cents per pound at the shipping points, 
making the delivered price on such quan- 
tities about three cents or less. It has 
paid farmers well to codperate in buy- 
ing carlots, for the price on smaller 
amounts has been considerably higher. 


Further Investigations Necessary 


HE cotton hopper problem is compara- 
tively a new one, and only during the 
past two or three years has it been in- 
vestigated by state and federal agencies. 
The information in regard to the hopper 


is very limited as, compared with the 
mass of facts available about the boll 
weevil. Many questions are yet to be 


cleared up. For example, it is believed 
that the tarnished: plant bug and perhaps 


Enlarged six times. 


some other insects are responsible for 
part of the injury attributed to the cot- 
ton hopper, but extensive experiments 
will be necessary to determine the com- 
parative importance of each one. By an- 
other season, much more definite informa- 
tion will probably be available on con- 
trol measures also, and it is possible that 
some other insecticide may be found 
more effective than sulphur. For exam- 
ple, the Texas Experiment Station has 
found that 92 per cent of the hopper 
nymphs were killed by sulphur-naphtha- 
lene, while only 85 per cent were killed 
by straight sulphur. The importance of 
this problem is such that farmers may 
rest assured that the best efforts of the 
federal and state investigators will be 
exerted in finding its solution. 
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Cotton Flea Hopper May Have 
Been Pest Many Years 


ONSIDERABLE interest prevails as 

to why the cotton flea hopper has only 
in recent years seemed to have become 
a serious cotton pest. It is pointed out 
that the insect has been known and wide- 
ly distributed for many years, having 
been described as early as 1876 by Reu- 
ter. No attacks by the insect on cotton, 
however, were recorded prior to 1920 
since which time the insect has been 
commonly called the cotton flea hopper 
and the attacks have been growing in 
seriousness until this season when no 
important section of the cotton growing 
area has escaped. Suggestions are heard 
that perhaps the flea caused damage in 
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former years that was ascribed at the 
time as due to some other cause. Color 
is lent to this suggestion when one re- 
calls certain seasons when what is called 
the “bottom crop” was a practical fail- 
ure and the cause was not thoroughly in- 
vestigated, hence remained unknown. 
Furthermore, since the flea has been iden- 
tified as the offender, the damage has 
been observed to about the time 
the middle crop is setting and the later 
fruiting of the plant has not been seri- 
‘ously interfered with. It has occasion- 
ally come about that a fair bottom crop 
would set when the middle crop failed 
and a fair top crop set. It is thought this 
condition cottld have been due to the flea. 

There are other conjectures, including 
the idea that perhaps the flea has only 
in recent years developed a taste for cot- 
ton or that the new cotton 
possess some quality to attract the in- 
sect, not possessed by former varieties 
or that former varieties possessed some 
quality not existing in the current va- 
rieties that may have repelled the flea. 
They are all guesses more or less, how- 
ever, and in the meantime the entomolo- 
gists of the Texas Agricultural College 
and others-are making exhaustive studies 
of the insect and its habits and expect 
to be able to answer accurately the ques- 
tions which now seem so puzzling. Bul- 
letin 39 of the Texas Experiment Station 
contains a minute description of the in- 
sect, the nature of damage and the most 
successful means of combating the pest 
that have been thus far developed. 
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Time to Fight the Cotton 
Bagging Trust Again 

FoR the past few days I have received 

a good many quotations from jute 
bagging companies. The prices: run to- 
gether. and are about 3314 per cent higher 
than last year’s prices. The 1925 prices 
were about 25 per cent higher than 1924, 
and so on for the past four or five years. 
It will cost the ginner over the country 
this year from $1 to $1.60 per bale for 
bagging and ties. The constantly rising 
prices of bagging and gin machinery 
brings before us a proposition for im- 
mediate consideration. The farmers 
should not be called upon to meet these 
exorbitant prices in order to get their 
cotton ginned. Unless the ginners over 
the country get together and bust up the 
jute bagging trust, the ginners will be 
out of business or the farmer will be 
called on to meet the advanced prices 
that the ginners have had thrust upon 
them for bagging. 

Five years ago I started in the gin- 
ning business and purchased bagging and 
ties at a cost of 45 cents per bale. Last 
fall I paid 94 cents and the freight for 
my bagging. This year I shall have to 
pay $1.30 per bale for the same material. 

The bagging manufacturers have ef- 
fected a trust by contracting with mills 
all over the country for five years and 
longer, paying them for the bagging a 
contract price of 4 cents per pound. 

The time is here when the ginners 
should get together and bust up the bag- 
ging trust. It was done nearly forty 
years ago through the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and it can be done now. 

J. B. LINKER. 

Cabarrus County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note.—Thus while cotton goes 
down, the price of bagging goes up. “Or- 
ganization and codperation” enable the 
bagging manufactureres to get their pro- 
fits. Farmers must use organization and 
coéperation to protect themselves and 
safeguard their own profits. 


#38 


JUST want to tell you how we all en- 
joy reading your valuable paper every 
week, even to my little four-year-old 
brother who just laughs and talks about 
the front covers.—Ernest Sheely, Jr.,. 
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The Progressive. Farmer 


Beware of These Poisonous Snakes 


Everybody Should Learn These Three and Watch Out for Them 
By H. H. BRIMLEY 


Curator, North Carolina State Museum 


HE two moccasins belong to a group 

known as the pit-vipers, the name be 

ing based on a pit, or depression, in 
the side of the head between the eye and 
the nose. These pit-vipers, in fact, in- 
clude all poisonous snakes found in the 
United States except the coral snake and 
a small group called opisthoglyphs found 
in the Southwestern states. Snakes be- 
longing to this latter group have perma- 
nently erect poison fangs set far back in 
the mouth and are not considered dan- | 
gerous to man. 


All of the pit-vipers carry the same 
character of venom, and from this fact 
one can readily see that the results of 
a bite of a member of this group are far 
more dependent on the size of the at 
tackings snake and the location of the 
wound than on the species of snake re- 
sponsible for the attack. Generally 
speaking, the larger the snake, the longer 
ars the fangs and the larger are the 
poison-glands. It naturally follows that 
a large dose of venom injected deeply into 
the tissues of the victim is more danger- 
ous than a small dose with a shallower 
injection. 

The application of its poison by a poi- 
sonous snake it directly comparable to a 
hypodermic injection of medicine by a 
physician, The insertion of the hollow 
needle (the fang, in the case of a snake), 
the charged receptacle, and the compres- 
sionon the fluid inthe receptacle forcing 
the dose into the tissues—nothing is lack- 
ing for making a thoroughly efficient job 
if the conditions are favorable. 


I. The Water Moccasin 
O MUCH for gencralities. Taking 
the species in the order in which they 
are listed, the Water Moccasin, more 
commonly known as the Cotton-mouth, 
has a reputation for aggressiveness that 
the other two snakes do not possess, and 
I am inclined to believe that the reputa- 
tion is well deserved. Personally, I have 
a great respect for this snake, and I am 
quite willing to give him the right of 
way at all times. Fortunately, he is sel- 
dom found far from water and this re- 

stricts his habitat very materially. 

This species is heavily built, with short 
tail and broad, flat head. It is dark- 
colored on the back; so dark, in fact, 
that it is sometimes known as the Black 
Moccasin. A freshly shed specimen shows 
the mottled markings to some extent, but 
the general effect is that of a rusty-black 
unmarked animal, with greenish-yellow 
and black markings along the sides. It 
is the only poisonous snake with which I 
am familiar that opens its mouth before 
making the strike, and the wide-open 
mouth previous to the strike has given it 
its common name of “Cotton-mouth,’ 
and is one of the means of identifying 
the species. Its broad, heavy head, with 
a greenish-yellow stripe along the edges 
of the jaws, is a further help in identi- 
fication. It is a bad actor and one with 
which it is inadvisable to take liberties. 

It ranges from northeast North Caro- 
lina, gradually spreading westerly as its 
range becomes more southerly. It reaches 
Wake County, N. C., at the latitude of 
Raleigh and on the Gulf Coast its range 
extends to Texas. 


II. The Copperhead 


HE Copperhead has quite a variety of 

local names, the most used of which 
are Highland Moccasin, Pilot, Rattle- 
snake’s Pilot, Poplar-leaf Snake, and 
White-oak Snake. This species has a 
medium broad head, with small neck, 
the top and sides of the head being often 
of a copper-red color. The general ground 
color of the body is light brown marked 
with irregular patches of a darker brown. 
It has nothing of the heavy build and 
repellent aspect of its close relative just 
described, but pound for pound it is just 
as dangerous as the Cotton-mouth. The 
markings are large and irregular in shape 








Apart from the three rattle- 


T THIS time “of year lots of readers want to know what snakes are 
dangerous and how to identify them. 


snakes—the Diamond, the Banded, and the Ground—only three species 
of poisonous snakes are found in the Carolinas and Virgima. These are 
1. The Water Moccasin (also called the Cotton-mouth); 


2. The Copperhead Moccasin; 
3. The Coral Snake. 


At our request Mr. H. H. Brimley, 


an authority on the subject, describes 


these snakes for our Progressive Farmer folks. 
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head attached to a small neck, usually 
serve to distinguish the species. The 
markings are usually quite distinct, and 
the tail is short, but it is a rather diffi- 
cult species to describe in such a way as 
to be readily identified as seen in the 
woods. 


Ill. The Coral Snake 


HE Coral Snake, or Harlequin Snake, 

is in a class to itself, so far as the 
Southern states are concerned. It is 
comparatively small in size and it does 
not possess the broad head and small neck 
usually associated with poisonous snakes. 
Its beautiful and striking markings and 
coloration are so entirely different in ev- 
ery way from the rattlesnakes and moc- 
casins, and its tiny head—no wider than 
the neck—is so utterly harmless in ap- 
pearance, that it is difficult to think of 
this species as having the power for harm 
that it really possesses 


But in this case, at least, appearances 
are deceptive, for this beautiful little 
creature carries a type of venom similar 
to that of the deadly Cobra of India, and 
a very small dose may produce the most 
serious results. The poison fangs are 
small, but permanently erect, not nor- 
mally folded back in a groove in the roof 
of the mouth as is the case with the pit- 


vipers. But the smallness of the fangs 


is more than compensated for by the 
character of the venom. Its colors are 
crimson, black and yellow, arranged in 
rings around the body, the comparative 
size and arrangement of the rings being 
shown in the comparison of this snake 
with certain quite similar but harmless 
species later on in this article. 

The range of the Coral Snake is from 
Southeastern North Carolina south. In 
North Carolina it is a rare species, found 
only sparingly in the southeastern section 
of the state. The writer has seen speci- 
mens only from the Sandhills region and 
from Pender and New Hanover counties. 
Southward, its range extends along the 
Gulf coast, westerly, and in Florida it is 
not uncommon. 


IV. Common Mistakes in Identify- 
ing Snakes 

EVERAL harmless species of snakes 

possess some characteristics of those 
that are really dangerous and a few 
words regarding these would seem to be 
in order. The common water snake, or 
Copper-belly, often mistaken for the true 
Water Moccasin, has a comparatively 
long head, somewhat wider than its neck, 
and it is often aggressive when disturbed 
and quick to strike at its attacker. Its 
lighter-colored back, with the markings 
more conspicuous, and the absence of the 
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COULD THIS HAPPEN 


over his job. 
light tied to a gun? 


either be dead sure it is empty or keep a 
one or the other. 


you have read about. 





Empty Guns Are Counting Their Victims Every Day! ! ! 





ATLROADS place danger signals over grade crossings, druggists the skull 
Rew bones on bottles of poisonous drugs and the street worker a red light 
Men's memories cannot be trusted. 

No, you never did, and that is exactly why you read of 
hundreds of people, mostly innocent children, killed yearly by the empty gun. 
If you have a gun in your house, and every good farmer should keep one, why 


You would not think of bringing a live rattlesnake into your 
house to show your good wife and children, yet you bring in a loaded gun that 
is ten times more dangerous and, whether you know it or not, deliberately 
invite your children to blow each other’s brains out. 
photograph will prove to you that it illustrates nearly all the gun accidents 
It's the same old story, killed by an empty gun. 
boy, in his mother’s absence, is not different from your boy. 
a curiosity to see how the hammer works on Dad’s gun. 
will tell you the rest, including funeral arrangements. 
done, who is responsible for this murder? 
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IN YOUR HOME? 





Did you ever see a red 


red light burning on it day and night, 


A brief glimpse of this 


This 
He has long had 

Tomorrow’s paper 
After all is said and 

C. C. CONGER, JR. 














: years.—O, K. Stilley, Edward, at. CC. 


light-colored line along the jaws, readily 
distinguish it from the Cotton-mouth, 
and the smaller and narrower head are 
other distinguishing marks, although it 
lives quite often in the same waters with 
the Cotton-mouth. 

The Coral Snake is often confused 
with several harmless species of a simi- 
lar coloration, the principal of which are 
the Scarlet King Snake, the Scarlet Snake 
and the Southern Milk Snake. But in 
the Coral Snake the bands of color com- 
pletely encircle the body, the black and 
red rings are of about equal width, sepa- 
rated by narrow yellow rings, and the 
snout is black. The black and red rings 
are wide. The non-poisonous snakes of 
like coloration have narrow yellow rings 
bordered by narrow black rings, with 
broad red rings in between the black. 
The bands of color do not usually en- 
circle the body and the snout is not black. 

It is impossible in a short article to 
give very full information on how one 
may readily and definitely distinguish be- 
tween poisonous and  non-poisonous 
snakes. The only safe plan for an in- 
experienced person to follow is not to 
handle any live specimen unless quite cer- 
tain of its harmless character. A _ mis- 
take may be followed by serious conse- 
quences. “Safety First,” is a good motte 
to follow in such cases. 


Editor’s Note.—In the Progressive Farm- 


er next week Dr. Register will discuss 
another interesting question, “‘How to 
Treat Snakebites.” 


Are You Getting Two Papers 
—or Have You Any Other 
Subscription Troubles ? 


UR subscription force has compara- 

tively little to do at this season of the 
year, whereas in winter it is simply over- 
whelmed with work. 

Nevertheless a lot of good friends who 
have something to complain about will 
keep it to themselves all summer—and 
then write us in winter when every sub- 
scription clerk we have is busier than a 
bee in a tar bucket. To every subscriber, 
therefore, we should like to say right 
now :— 

Look at the label on page 1 of this 
issue, see whether your name is spelled 
right,and whether the date showing when 
your subscription expires is all right, and 
if not right, WRITE US NOW. 

If you are getting two copies of The 
Progressive Farmer each week, write us 
now, so we can stop one and give you 
credit on the other copy for the full sub- 
scription you have paid. 

Or if you have heard neighbors com- 
plaining about any of these things, it will 
be a favor to us if you will give us thew 
names and addresses so we can write 
them. 

And in order to make it easy for you 
to attend to all these troubles now in 
stead of waiting till winter, we are print- 
ing a comprehensive blank on another 
page. Please read it, and if you need it, 
fill out and mail without delay. 

we Be Me 
Spray Apples in August 
“QHOULD apples that ripen late ™ 
September be sprayed in August?” 


Yes, give an application of Bordeaux 
four to five weeks before ripening is ex- 
pected to start. The many fungous dis- 
eases that attack apples make it neces- 
sary that none of the sprayings be omit- 
ted. To do so is to make sure of loss 
from these various kinds of rot. 

“xR HR 
BATTLE is on between the producer 
of raw food and raiment and the sal- 
aried employees of the government and 
the industrial agencies. The farmer will 
not consent to be a goat many more 
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Your orders are shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our seven 
big houses is near to you. Your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and @heaper, and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to Ward’s. ¢ 








EW—Larger—and more Complete! 
Greater Values—and Lower Prices 
—bringing you larger savings than 
ever before. So important is this 
big Fall and Winter Catalogue to 

every American home, so necessary to eco- 
nomicalbuying—thatweprintthis pagemerely 
to tell the advantages this book will bring to 
ae to say that one copy is to be yours 
ree! 


If you had personally travelled to all the big 
markets of the world to do your buying, you 
could not have secured all the advantages that 
this book brings into your home. 


Because we have searched the markets of the 
world for bargains, reliable goods that could be 
bought or manufactured in largest quantities at 
lower-than-market prices. 

Car load lots—yes, train loads, even entire 
Outputs of factories have been bought. Over 
$60,000,000 in cash has been used in our buying 
for you, because cash buys cheaper than credit. 

Every known means has been employed to 
make this Catalogue bring you the utmost ad- 
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vantage. Merchandise knowledge, buying skill 
and experience, and millions in ready cash, have 
been utilized in the world’s leading markets to 
make this Catalogue your best way to true 
economy. 


Everything for the Farm, the Home 
and the Family 


It shows everything for the Home, the Fam- 
ily and the Farm; almost everything a Man, 
Woman or Child wears or uses, and everything 
of standard quality. For at Ward’s, regardless 
of how low prices may be, “‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.” 

Merely to have this Catalogue in your home 
is to see and to know all that modern merchan- 
dising can produce. It is a price guide that 
tells you always the right price, the lowest price 
on goods of reliable quality. 

This big, complete Catalogue is offered to 
you Free. You may as well share in the savings 
it offers. You may as well share in the millions 
of dollars this book will save in millions of 
American homes. Fill in the coupon now. 


The Oldest Mail Order Hoiise is Today the Most Progressive 


_ Ghicago Kansas City St. Paul _ Baltimore 


MG, 
pl ae 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Ward &Co, 


(9) 831 
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this (upon 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 1H-75 


Chicago Kansas City Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s.complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Live Carolinas-V1 


North Carolina 


AST winter in the Sandhill section 

about one-half million dollars worth 
of peach trees died from winter-killing. 
The trees appeared to enter the winter in 
a weakened condition 
which stimulating doses 
of nitrogen failed to 
remedy. L. G. Willis, 
soil chemist for the 
North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, believes 
that this weakened con- 
dition is caused by a lack of megnesia 
in the soil and has begun some tests 
which he hopes will euable him to rec- 
ommend remedies. 

* * * 

North Carolina has surpassed Florida 
as @ shipper of early Irish potatoes. Dur- 
ing the past season, the State Division 
of Markets had reports on 5,436 carloads 
of the spuds with indications that over 
6,000 cars would be shipped before the 
close of the season. The potatoes were 
of better quality and more uniform in 
grading than in past years which caused 
them to bring a better price. 

*_* * 





The campaign to eradicate the scrub 
bull and to bring in purebred sires has 
been greatly stimulated by a contest be- 
tween the county agents. Each week there 
are reports of from one to five new bulls 
being placed. 

*“* * 

Regular attendance at the meetings of 
the Farmers’ Club of Craven County has 
improved since the club has adopted the 
plan of meeting in various sections of the 
county where the home demonstration 
clubs serve supper to the members. The 
ladies of the Neuse River Club served 
the first supper and did it so well that 
the farmers decided to have other clubs 
furnish their meals at the regular meet 
ings. The ladies charge fifty cents per 
meal and though they make little or no 
money, they find that this “visiting about” 
promotes fellowship and encourages bet- 
ter farming throughout the whole county. 

2. * 

“Profitable Farm Organizations for the 
Coastal Plain of North Carolina,” is the 
title of a valuable bulletin recently issued 
by the department of agricultural 
nomics at State College. The bulletin 


eco- 


comes as the result of a study of many 
farms in the eastern part. of the state 
and was prepared by Dr. G. W. Forster, 


assisted by specialists in his department 
and from Washington. Copies of the 
publication may be had free of charge by 
our readers on application to the Bureau 
of Econofic Researeh at State College. 
e 4 «4 

The short course for Negro boys and 
girls who are members of agricultural 
clubs in North Carolina was held at the 
Agricultural and Technical College at 
Greensboro, August 3 to 6. About 500 


club members attended. 


South Carolina 


FINE example of successful mar- 

keting of surplus farm products, as 
an important phase of diversified farm- 
ing, is to be found in the experience of 
County Agent J. M. Japier, Darlington 
County, whose local marketing associa- 
tion handled during 1925 over $50,000 
worth of farm products in carlots. Start‘ 
ing on a small scale less than two years 
ago, the Darlington marketing work has 


reached the point where it brings in 
thousands of dollars every month. The 
marketing bureau assembles, grades, 


ships, collects and pays the farmers for 
the miscellaneous products  handied 
through the organization. In 1925 it 
handled— 


9 cars of peanuts; 
8 cars of poultry; 
6 cars of hogs; 
2 cars of grain; 
3 cars of miscellaneous products; 
l car of 10,000 dozen eggs. 


fited, about 75 per cent of the $51,000 
received for products during the year 
was in checks of less than $50 each. 
6. os 

The South Carolina Baby Chick As- 
sociation is the latest codpefative organi- 
zation in South Carolina to help pro- 
mote better agriculture. It is composed 
of those who operate hatcheries and its 
purpose is to produce better baby chicks 
at a medium price for South Carolina 
farmers. CC. G. Cushman, Chester, is 
president; P. V. Brockman, Greer, vice- 
president; J. C. Philips, Charleston, sec- 
retary; S.J. Jones, Charleston, treasurer. 
The organization has the support of D. 


H. Hall, extension poultry husbandman 
of Clemson College, and Miss Juanita 
Neely, poultry specialist of Winthrop 


College. 
*“* * 


The South Carolina Asparagus Grow- 
ers’ Association shipped during the sea- 
son recently closed 118,554 crates of as- 
paragus netting $361,760.79 or $3.05 net 
per crate. One shipping point, Willis- 
ton, in Barnwell County, shipped 91 cars. 
L. C. Eidson, manager of the association, 
considers 1925 the greatest year in the 
history of the organization. Increased 
plantings of asparagus have been made 
in recent years in the asparagus area so 
that now asparagus growing is an im- 
portant phase of farming in Edgefield, 


Barnwell, Aiken, Allendale, Calhoun, 
Richland, and to some extent in other 
counties. 
* * * 
The Summerland Creamery at Bates- 


burg paid out to farmers of Lexington 
and Saluda counties last year a total of 
over $46,000 for cream and poultry and 
eggs. Manager Hazel of the creamery 
has installed a poultry feeding battery of 
2,000-bird capacity and is doing a fine 
work in feeding the poultry taken in from 
farmers, thus improving the market. 
Regarding eggs, he says that when he 
first began handling country eggs for 
farmers, probably 90 dozen out of every 
100 dozen would be Number 2’s, whereas 
now not over 10 per cent of the eggs will 
grade lower than Number 1.. The cream- 


ire 


ery is marketing 12,000 dozen eggs a 
week. 
Ss 

Extension Bulletins 78 and 79, “Judging 
Dairy Cattle,” “Judging Swine,” are two 
new publications of the Extension 
Service of Clemson College. These bul- 
letins, issued primarily for use in boys’ 
club work, are also likely to prove of 
much interést and value to grown-up 
farmers who are learning the dairy cat- 
tle or swine business. Both publications 
are well illustrated so that the fine points 
about dairy cattle and swine may be 
strongly emphasized. . 

“S? a 

Three farm schools are being held this 
summer in the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina for farm boys who are anxious to 
learn more about farming. These schools, 
conducted by the Division of Vocational 
Education of the State Department of 
Education, are held at Long Creek 
Academy, Oconee County; Six-Mile 
Academy, Pickens County; and Tiger- 
ville Academy, Greenville County. 

Virginia 

RECENT bulletin, entitled, Renting 

Farms in Virginia, issued by the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, will be of much interest to 
our readers through- 
out Virginia. This 
bulletin gives the re- 
sults of a study of 
tenancy in Virginia, 
and also contains a 
proposed contract 
between landlord 
and tenant. Copies 
of this publication 
obtained from the Experiment 





may be 
Station. 


«8 


The Mexican bean beetle, which has 
caused considerable loss in the counties 
of Southwest Virginia, is now appearing 
in Eastern Virginia, and has been re- 
ported in Albemarle and Bedford coun- 
ties. W. J. Schoene, state entomologist, 
recommends that calcium arsenate and 
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hydrated lime be applied as a dust. This 
should be mixed in proportion of one 
part arsenate and 10 parts lime and the 
mixture thoroughly dusted on the under- 
side of the foliage where the beetle at- 
tacks the leaf. 

* * * 


Tuberculosis eradication is making fav- 
orable progress in Virginia, according to 
F. C. Breazeal, director of the State 
Dairy and Food Division. More cows 
were tested during the spring months of 
1926 than in any of the preceding two 
years, and only 6.3 per cent reacted to 
the test. Many of the cattle tested this 
spring were in herds tested last year from 
which a large number of reactors were 
eliminated at that time. Testing will be 
continued during the remainder of the 
year, and efforts will be made to free ati 
dairy herds in the state of tubercular 
cows. 

‘$4 * 

The first short course held at Hamp- 
den-Sidney College for the boys and 
girls in the counties around Farmville 
was a great success, according to R. B 
Crawford, county agent for Prince Ed- 


ward. More than 120 boys and girls and, 
instructors attended the course. 
* * * 
Peanut growers in Eastern Virginia 
held district meetings during the latter 
part of July for nominating candidates 


for directors of the Peanut Growers’ As- 
sociation. Plans are also being made for 
increasing the membership of this asso- 
ciation which has been operating very 
efficiently during the past few years. 

e 24 


V. P. I. recently awarded four “Cer- 
tificates of Merit” to outstanding agri- 
cultural leaders and workers in Virginia 
These certificates were awarded to Miss 
Ella G. Agnew of Nottoway County, the 
first home demonstration agent in Vir- 
ginia and the United States; to Major 
John E. Cowan of Montgomery County, 
the oldest Shorthorn breeder in the 
United States ; to Joseph A. Turner, Roan- 
oke County, who has developed a great 
Holstein herd of dairy cattle and is one 
of the outstanding dai#y breeders in Vir- 
ginia; and to J. G. Eberwine of Nanse- 
mond County, a trucker and corn 
ducer, the story of whose growth from a 
ten-acre farmer to an owner of 500 acres 
of excellent farming land was given ina 
recent Progressive Farmer. 


et Se Ss 


Painted Schoolhouses 


ROPER lighting is the most serious 
the consideration of the 
for the interior of the 


pro- 
t 


question in 
proper paints 
schoolhouse. 

As to the proper tint for walls, and 
ceiling, it has been shown that light cream 
reflects about 66 per cent of the light 
falling upon it, light pink about 60 per 
cent, light yellow 58 per cent, light blue 
55 per cent, while chrome green reflects 
only 11 per cent. 

Quite obviously we want all of the 
light possible in the study room, especi- 
ally when artificial illumination is used 
in place of daylight. But we do not 
want to go to the extreme of the monot- 
onous glare produced by an_ all-white 
room. Therefore, depending of course 
upon the number of windows or lamps 
in the room, use the lighter tints of 
pleasing colors. 

So far as the exterior color scheme is 
concerned, this, as well as the architec- 
ture, should be left in the competent hands 


> 


of experts. But there is certainly no ex- 
cuse for such aesthetic atrocities as Ps 
wit 


proverbial “little red schoolhouse” 
its box-like architecture. 
FRANK PRICE HECKFEF! 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of 4 
series of articles we are carrying to help 
promote our campaign for “Making the 
South a Land of Painted Farm Homes.” 
Next week’s subject will be “Painted 
” : j 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. ). W. HOLLAND 


Machine Babies 


N New York City is a foundlings’ home 

where.are kept the little unfortunate 
babies who arrive on this earth irregu- 
larly or unwelcome. A study of them 
revealed an extreme- 
ly high death rate. 

These babigs had 
the most scientific 
care. The _ service 
of the institution ran 
with the accuracy of 
a machine. They 
were bathed, dressed, 
and fed “on the min- 
ute.” But they kept 
on dying. 

An idea came to the superintendent. 
He took some of the babies out of the 
home, and hired mothers of the better 
grade to take care of them. 

Strange to say—the babies stopped dy- 
ing. 

Babies need cuddling. A baby has no 
ambition to live. It has nothing to live 
for. It gets its desire to live from the 
pleasure it receives from being loved and 
petted by its mother. 

And—men and women are but babies, 
grown up. To love and be loved is the 
center of life. We lose heart when there 
is no “other” heart. 

There is a picture of a dejected little 
bey sitting all alone. Beneath the chromo 
is the legend, “Nobody loves me. I’m 
goine to eat worms.” 

Our best ambitions come from our 
love. John would never wash his neck 
until his eyes began to linger on the love- 
liness of Mary’s face. As for Mary, she 
began to perk up the moment she became 
conscious of John’s eyes upon her. It is 
all very wonderful and beautiful. 

A recent book bears this title, “Why 
Do Men Act Like Human Beings?” I 
haven’t read the book but I can answer, 
“Because they are human.” Being hu- 
man they find their desire to do, to dare, 
to get, and share from the fact that 
somebody loves them. 

Our better ideals of purity and de- 
cency come from our love. Most of the 
deepest sorrows of our hearts are from 
love’s perversion. Chivalry comes straight 
from our affections, and not from our 
heads. Wo do not want to be a care or 
a snare to those whom we love. So we 
climb upward on the golden ladder of 
the heart. 

Love is the surest and safest part of 
religion. Religion that hides the love 
element behind a mass of ceremony is 
likely to be less than the religion of Je- 
sus. When the Bible says, “Love work- 
eth no ilf to his neighbor,” it states the 
ultimate truth. 

The spirit of Christ, as I understand it, 
is a spirit of pure, unselfish, and helpful 
love. 

At a mission in my city I conversed 
with a man on whose face remained the 
lines cut deep by former sins and disst- 
pation. I told him that I was glad to 
find him there. He replied, “When peo- 
ple love you like they do around here, 
you have to go straight.” 

Like little children, we each need the 
constant up-pull that comes from those 
who love us and believe in us. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


REATER love hath no man than this, 

_ that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.—John 15 :13. 

Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he will 

ve merey upon him: and to our God, 
ae wil? abundantly pardon.—Isaiah 
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ALITTLE bit or a big bit of kind- 
~ hess is like a boomerang. Ht will 
me right back to you. 
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“... that the American family may have, at a moderate investment, a car 
which gratifies their finer tastes as well as satisfies their every need....’’ 


ADDED POWER: LONGER LIFE 
- SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE: 
ADDED DRIVING EASE AND 
SECURITY : GREATER ECONOMY: 
FINER APPOINTMENTS : ADDED 
BEAUTY :: AT NO INCREASE IN 
STANDARD PRICES 


Oldsmobile keeps faith with its 
public trust — 


...returns to you the benefits 
of manufacturing advantages 
and economies created by the 
greatest year in Oldsmobile 
history! 

Today Oldsmobile presents 
brilliant progress without 
basic changein the car which 
has won its way to public 
preference bysheer surpassing 
merit — 


...new features of known 
value — 


...improvements of demon- 
strated worth—proved in tests 
on General Motors Proving 
Ground, to provide even live- 
lier, smoother performance, 
even longer life, even greater 





ENLARGED L-HEAD ENGINE - - CRANKCASE VENTILATION - - DUAL AIR CLEANING «- - OIL FILTER - 


MONIC BALANCER -- TWIN-BEAM HEADLIGHTS CONTROLLED FROM STEERING WHEEL : - TWO-WAY 


operating economy, than al- 
ready characterize Oldsmobile 
Six! 

This even finer Oldsmobile is 
now on display—see it. View 
the beauty and luxurious new 
appointments of its Fisher 
body— 

..-go over the car, point by 
point, feature by feature — 


... know, as only seeing can 
tell you, what a truly great 
car this is! 


Today, more than ever before 
-.+.no matter what car you 
now favor or what price you 
are willing to pay.... you 
owe it to yourself, your pocket- 
book and your sense of satis- 
faction to see the Oldsmobile 
Six! 
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OLDSMOBILE 


HAR. 


COOLING -- THREE-WAY PRESSURE LUBRICATION -- FULL AUTOMATIC SPARK CONTROL - : THER- 
MOSTATIC CHARGING CONTROL -- TAPERED DOME-SHAPED COMBUSTION CHAMBERS : -: HIGH 


VELOCITY, HOT-SECTION MANIFOLD -: SPECIAL DESIGN, LIGHT CAST-IRON PISTONS: - HONED 
CYLINDERS - - SILENT CHAIN DRIVE: - BALLOON TIRES: - EXCLUSIVE CHROMIUM 
NEW BEAUTY OF LINE AND APPOINTMENTS 


PLATING 


+ + DUCO FINISH : - 


IN FISHER BODIES - - MANY OTHER FEATURES OF DEMONSTRATED 
WORTH, AT NO INCREASE IN STANDARD PRICES 





For Mlen 


ave a personal, big-money prop- 

itien for you. I want you to be my 
agent in your neighborhood, for men’s 
Imperial Underwear—nationally adver- 
lised for 15 years. The work is easy. 
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No experience 
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All you do is show the 
profits. 


FREE OUTFIT and $60.00 
EVERY WEEK 
I don’t ask you te invest a penny of your money in 
business. Just send in your name and 
address. I will mail one of our complete, beautiful 
at — 
1 ° 


this profitable 


Selling outfits to 
outfits on hand. 


IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 


Dept. 160-HH, 


required, as I teach 
outfit, take orders, and pocket 


you 
Write qu 


you everything. 


# nating patrons from ten states 
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MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C. 


“Merit, the Measure of Success” 


The Collegiate Institute 


Situated in Piedmont Carolina celebrated for its healthful, bracing climate,- 
Preparatory and Junior Colleve courses.—Aima at development of head, hand 


and heart.—Strong faculty of college and university men. 
insures safe government and contributes to splendid physiques 
4 winning teams.—New dormitories; with all modern 


Expenses moderate 


Modified Military 
Clean athieties, 
conveniences. — Diserimi- 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. Address 


COL. G. F. McALLISTER, Principal 





— ey 














Limited number of 





8. S. Faulkner. 


Piqua, Ohio. 











$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Two Great State Farmers’ Gatherings 


Other News of Interest to All Our Carolinas-Virginia Farm Folks 


Great Meeting North Carolina 
| Farmers’ State Convention 


HE twenty-fourth annual session of 

the North Carolina Farmers’ and 
Farm Women’s State Convention in Ra- 
leigh last week brought record-breaking 
crowds of men and women, In view of 
the fact that no speaker of national dis- 
tinction had been secured nor any strik- 
ingly unusual feature included in the pro- 
gram, the attendance and interest were 
indeed remarkable. 


This annual convention has rightly be- 
come a great and happy reunion for 
hundreds and even thousands of North 
Carolina farm folks. Not only are there 
addresses and discussions of great value 
but especial attention was given this year 
to demonstrations and exhibits and these 
were perhaps no less unusual than the 
speeches themselves. This year, too, the 
amusement feature was well handled, 
music being provided by a string band 
conducted by farm folks while a horse- 
shoe pitching contest and a hog calling 
contest furnished amusement for a host 
of interested spectators. 

As the magnitude and permanence of 
the convention becomes better assured, 
there is a demand that it be used in yet 
other important ways for the benefit of 
the farmer and rural progress. A fifty 
cent membership fee adopted experiment- 
ally this year was made permanent by 
vote of the convention and a definite 
business organization set up. Members 
also expressed a desire for broadening 
the program hereafter so as to lay rela- 
tively less emphasis on production prob- 
lems and increased emphasis on market- 
ing problems, economic and social ques- 
tions affecting agriculture, the improve- 
ment of country life, ete. 

It is our belief that if anything the 
women attending this annual meeting are 
even more alert, businesslike, and ready 
to receive and absorb information than 
the men themselves. Rural progress in 
North Carolina depends largely on the 
interest and enthusiasm shown by farm 
women and their annual assemblages 
centering about the dynamic personality 
of Mrs. Jane McKimmon, radiating in- 
spiration and aspiration, result each 
‘year in improving thousands of homes 
through modern conveniences, especially 
waterworks and lighting systems and the 
painting and beautification of farm resi- 
dences. 

A striking feature of the men’s meet- 
ing was the dedication of Polk Hall, the 
beautiful new $200,000 animal husbandry 
building of the Agricultural College. In 
connection with the review of what the 
organized farmers of North Carolina ac- 
complished in the latter eighties, as given 
by the editor of The Progressive 
Farmer at this dedication and reprinted 
on page 5 of this issue, it is significant 
that perhaps the most remarkable and 
impressive address of the convention was 
given by Hon. Josephus Daniels Tuesday 
night, the climax of which is found in 
the following paragraph: 

“My message to the farmers of North 
Carolina is direct and simple. It is: Go 
into politics and go in redheaded. You 
will never get anywhere unless you start. 
What is the reason for the indifference 
of farmers to politics? Why are they 
passive while others sit at the head table? 
After all is said and done, politics is the 
main spring of action in health, in schools, 
in agricultural directions, in experiment 
farms as well as in the operation of 
courts and the building of streets and 
roads. Give me the names of the men 
and the influence behind them who are 
in control of the politics of a county or 
state or nation, and I will tell you the 
character of government. Therefore if 
you wish government that is in the in- 
terest of the many, including the farm- 
ers, I tell you farmers you must wake 
out of your sleep and go into politics.” 

Mr. Daniels pointed out that fewer and 


fewer farmers are being nominated for 
public office, saying: “There was a time 
when it was an almost unwritten law in 
Wake County that two of the legislators 
should come from the country and two 
from the city, two farmers and two men 
of other callings. But this year three 
lawyers and one merchant were chosen.” 

The farmers present manifested espec- 
jal interest in two public questions. Most 
insistent was the demand for a more just 
and equitable system of taxation. Farm 
lands are not equitably assessed and the 
farmer pays too large a proportion of 
our taxes in proportion to his income. 
Solvent credit, bank deposits, etc., in 
towns and cities escape taxation, throw- 
ing increased burdens on agriculture, 
while the variation in local school tax 
rates cries aloud for a truly state system 
of public education. Another subject ex- 
citing interest was the proposed eight 
months’ school term whereby educational 
advantages in town and country may be 
more nearly equalized. But along with 











A FIREPROOF TOBACCO CURING BARN 


This is the kind of curing barn found on 
the farm of Dr. S. H. Crocker, whose story 
appeared in The Progressive Farmer week 
before last. 


the eight months school term must come 
a better tax system. 


The farmers’ convention acted wisely 
in electing Mr. Charles F. Cates, of Ala- 
mance County as president for the en- 
suing year. He and Mr. James M. 
Gray, re-elected as secretary, will at 
once begin work planning for an even 
greater convention in 1927, 


Virginia Farmers’ Institute 
Best Ever Held 


I1H keener. interest, better attend- 

ance and a more constructive pro- 
gram than any of the previous meet- 
ings the 23rd annual session of the 
Virginia State Farmers’ institute con- 
cluded its three days’ meeting on July 
29. The Agricultural Advisory Council 
of the five-year program held an all day 
session just before the institute opened 
on the evening of the 27th, reported pro- 
gress and enlarged and perfected plans 
for the future. Having a program with 
definite and assigned work for well 
chosen groups together with reports of 
actual successes and failures, and then 
getting the people themselves interested 
to that extent that they will work, has 
made the five-year program the most 
constructive force now operating in Vir- 
ginia, 

The round table discussions and, the 
reports from members of county coun- 
cils proved to be one of the most profit- 
able items in the three days’ session of 
the council. The last five years have been 
the worst for the Virginia farmer since 
reconstruction. The depression follow- 
ing the World War and the disasters 
that the weather has brought in the last 
three years has made the lot of many 
farmers hard; yet, the farmers who have 
followed the five-year program, who 
have fecognized that home-grown food 
and feed are the fundamentals of farm- 
ing along with soil and seed improve- 
ment and better marketing have pros- 
pered. 


Of course the largest part of the work 
of the five-year program falls on the 
home and farm agents and the success 
these agents are meeting with is meas- 
ured by the willingness with which coun- 
ty councils unselfishly give their time in 
aiding in the work. But for the state 
advisory council the five-year program 
could not exist and the same thing is true 
in the county—the people must work to- 
gether in county units else they will not 
work at all. 


Not having awarded Certificates of 
Merit last year four awards were made 
this year. One of the beneficiaries was 
Miss Ella G. Agnew, the first home dem- 
onstration agent in the United States, and 
whose plan of work started many years 
ago in a few counties is very largely 
the foundation of home demonstration 
work today. Miss Agnew has devoted 
her life to the pleasant task of helping 
others. Major J. T. Cowan, J. G. Eber- 
wine, and Joseph A. Turner were the 
three men receiving certificates. Major 
Cowan was active and persistent in se- 
curing and establishing Virginia’s Agri- 
cultural College, the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute and has been a pioneer in 
agricultural building for more than half 
a century. Joseph Turner had a few cows 
some years ago. They gave milk some- 
times. A friend got him to attend the 
first session of the institute and since 
then he has been intensely interested in 
agriculture and especially in the develop- 
ment of better relations between country 
and city. He has developed one of the 
best dairy herds in the state. John G. 
Eberwine was awarded his certificate for 
having risen from a renter cultivating a 
10-acre patch to the ownership of a 500- 
acre truck farm and for having devoted 
a great part of his life to the upbuilding 
of his county through organizations in 
which he worked hard for others and ob- 
tained outstanding results in county 
building. 

The entire program for joint and sec- 
tional meetings of the institute was ar- 
ranged to fit the five-year program. The 
sections of home making, agronomy, ani- 
mal kusbandry, dairy, poultry, and agri- 
cultural economics held their separate 
meetings at which progress was re- 
ported, with discussions bearing on ways 
and means for enlarging, perfecting, and 
carrying forward the state-wide pro- 
gram. Some of the many good points 
brought out at this institute will appear 
in later issues of The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Seventh Annual Meeting of 
American Soybean Ass'n. 


LAN to attend the seventh annual 

convention of the American Soybean 
Association, to be held in the Yazoo-Mis- 
sissippi Delta as follows: Clarksdale, 
Miss., August 9; Greenwood, August 10; 
Stoneville and Greenville, Aug. 11; Scott 
and Cleveland, August 12. 

President Ayers says: 

“The Delta wants you to come and in- 
vite your friends to come and see 5,000,000 
acres of the best farming land in the 
world. Don’t argue, come!” 


Anyone interested in this wonderful 
crop—soybeans, and wanting a nice trip 
will do well to attend this convention, An 
excellent program with some of the best 
known speakers in the country, has been 
planned. Only a portion of each day 
will be devoted to the program, the re- 
mainder of the time being taken up in 
the trips and in inspecting soybean fields, 
machinery, etc., en route. More than 150 
official delegates are expected. 


News Farmers Want to Know 


PRODUCTION of jute in British India 
this year is expected in trade circles 
to amount to 2,200,000 bales more than 
was produced last year and 1,300,000 bales 


more than the previous record produc. 
tion. 
* * * 

One third of a billion dollars yearly is 
the turnover of America’s codperative 
dairy products societies. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture declares $350,000,000 
is a conservative estimate of the business 
done by 2,000 dairy co-ops, representing 
a 9 per cent increase over 1924. Nearly 
500,000 dairymen are included in this vast 
network of farmers’ marketing associa- 


tions. 
* * * 


Life insurance in force in the Farmers’ 
Union Life Insurance Company of Iowa, 
amounted to $5,087,000 at the end of 
1925. The business of the first three 
months of 1926 brought the figures up to 
nearly $6,000,000. The idea of a life 
insurance company for Farmers’ Union 
members was first conceived in 1922, 
based on the census figures showing that 
the rate of mortality was lower in the 
country on all ages from birth to ninety. 
To take advantage of this fact the com- 
pany was formed to take only farm risks. 


* * * 


In its first year the Georgia Cotton 
Growers’ Coéperative Association handled 
54,000 bales of cotton; the second year, 
70,000; the third year, 105,000; and the 
fourth year, 115,000. During the four 
years the association has accumulated a 
reserve fund of $300,000. Two subsi- 
diary organizations have been formed to 
aid the growers, The Growers’ Finance 
Corporation, organized to make Ioans to 
members for producing crops, during the 
past three months has rediscounted for 
association members through the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank $1,500,000 at 
an interest rate of 6.75 per annum. The 
other subsidiary organization is the Grow- 
ers’ Supply Company which buys and dis- 
tributes fertilizers among the members 
and has saved members much money in 


this way. 
~_* * 


Walton Peteet, executive secretary of 
the National Council of the Codperative 
Marketing Associations, in an address be- 
fore the Agricultural Club of Chicago, 
declares that the movement for farm re- 
lief legislation is a protest by American 
Agriculture against its economic decline 
from a former position of independent 
proprietorship, and is bringing about a 
new alliance between the farmers of the 
South and West that will change the 
map of the country and have far-reach- 
ing effects politically. “So long as the 
prices of farm products are subject to 
present uncontrolled fluctuations,” Mr. 
Peteet said, “we cannot maintain an agri- 
culture on the basis of an American stand- 
ard of living. Present conditions are mak- 
ing for a reversal of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, forcing out the best 
trained and equipped men in agriculture 
and preserving the poorest.” Agriculture, 
Mr. Peteet continued, must find a way of 
fixing prices over-a period of years and 
must find means of taking the surplus or 
un-needed part of its crops off the market 


until needed. 
* * * 


James C. Stone, president and general 
manager of the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Codperative Association says the p 
has sold 730,000,000 pounds and has re- 
ceived 871,000,000 pounds in the five 
yeans of its existence. On this entire 
amount, the pool.members had been paid 
nearly 17 cents a pound. The pool has 
112,000 members in Kentucky, Oh, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri and 
Indiana. The association has a reserve 
stock of 150,000,000 pounds from which 
to make other payments to membefs 
when the leaf is sold. Sales are i 
creasing in Europe and during the last 
18 months more than 8,000,000 pounds 
of the association’s tobacco had been sold 
for that trade. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Is Your Health Account Over- 








Drawn? 
HE question of overdrafts to both 
banker and depositor is a lively ques- 
tion. We should be careful not to over- 


draw our accounts. Unless our banker 
is very kind, gener- 
ous, and long suffer- 
ing an overdraft be- 
comes very embar- 
rassing to the cus- 
tomer. The cus- 
tomer may have no 
intention to defraud, 
and be quite able to 
make up any short- 
DR. REGISTER comings his bank 
account may have. 
Still if the bank writes on the check “no 
funds” and returns to the depositor, and 
he in turn sends or gives it to the one 
who gave it to him, the drawer of the 
check is bound to feel humiliated to a 
great degree. In fact to an honest man 
it is a killer. We are speaking of money, 
something that can be often replaced on 
short notice. 

When your health account is overdrawn 
it takes years sometimes to make good 
the deficit, and often it is impossible to 
ever make up the overdraft. The funny 
thing about it is this—it often takes large 
sums of money to build back an over- 
drawn health account, and often in the 
end both accounts are irretrievably over- 
drawn. Don’t overdraw your health ac- 
count, but instead try to build up a sur- 
plus so that if for any reason there 
should come a day when a large check 
would have to be drawn on this account 
the health bank will immediately honor 
it Balance your health books every 
night—take every precaution against dis- 
ease by proper living. Sleep and diet 
have more to do with our health than we 
are often willing to admit. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


TARVING Broody Hens Not Best.— 

Until recently I found that I have been 
making a big mistake breaking the broody 
hens by starving them in a closed pen or 
coop for several days. I now find that 
the quickest and best plan is to place 
them in a brood coop that has slatted 
bottoms and have a supply of food be- 
fore them at all times together with 
plenty of fresh water. In a few days 
they will. be broken of their broodiness 
and in a good condition to start shelling 
out eggs again. It doesn’t pay to starve 
thein as it will take them much longer 
to get in a laying condition. W. H. H. 

Prince George County, Va. 

* * * 


Don’t Have Wagon Scale—One of 
the many mistakes we have made is not 
having . -vagon scale here~on the farm. 
Selling livestock by guess has no doubt 
cost us quite a bit, to say nothing of the 
convenience of having a means at hand 
to easily weigh hay, grain, etc. Some 
day we hope to install a good wagon 
scale. ; 

> = = 

















Triea to Go Too Fast in School.—t 
made a great mistake by entering a nor- 
ma! ollege instead of an accredited high 
school or some other high school, after 
finishing grammar school. The expense 
and studies were almost double that of 
an A. H. S. and resulted in my losing a 
year’s work at school and enough money 
to pay my expenses for two years of 
schooling. A SCHOOL GIRL. 


** * * 


Didn’t Read The Progressive Farmer. 
—I made a great mistake a few years 
ago by not reading The Progressive 
Farmer, 1 felt that it wasn’t worth 
while to read it. Now I count it one of 
the best farm papers published. I shall 
ever read it. No farmer can be styled 
| # Progressive farmer unless he reads this 
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What will your car be worth then? 
«+Or in 4vo years?-- Or in five? 


Important questions, these— but they create no 
worry, no uncertainty for the owner of a Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars still in service — 


Owners enjoying six, eight and even ten years 
of faithful performance! Mileage running into 
six figures a common occurrence — 


Depreciation costs so low you seek in vain for a 
parallel— 


Resale values unusually high, yet an eager mar- 
ket to absorb them— 


Upkeep costs so nominal that it would be diffi- 
cult to find records to match them — 


A greater percentage of costly Chrome Vana- 
dium Steel and drop forgings than in any other 
car in the world, regardless of price— 


In a word—Long Life—a phrase internationally 
associated with Dodge Brothers name. 


s 
Touring Car $795— Coupe $845 — Sedan $895 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce Brotners.inc Derroir 


Douce Brotrers (Canada) LimireD 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


Dooce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 



















D Sind, 


QWs to yiust measure in 
the latest style, would you 
keep and wear it, show it 
to > seus friends, let them 

see our beautiful ya- 
and splendid new styles? 
Could you use $3.00 an 
hour for alittle spare time? 




















“ON METAL ROOFS 


We own our own sh 
make them into high 









Just write a letter or postal Collings, an 

or fill out and mail coupon for every k of building. Also 
alow for my big new Garages and Farm Buildi 
Swatch Line Sample Outfit 











my new, special offer 
aha 
care to any- 
way, and learn ae to get oH 





I direct from factories to the 
user. Not a dollar to divide with 1 aaynedy but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


The GORDON 

“One Man Harvester” : iM et ddvess om This Coupon 
Saves Labor, Time and Money To Send “1 ASHE grThs Ce 

“Any boy large enough to drive a team safely, BANNER TAILORIN G COMPANY 


can hitch his team to this harvester, and har- 142 gales 1 i. 
vest from 100 to 150 bushels of beans a day, Bee eirt—Send me your epecial offer, a FREE: a 
without extra help.”” 









For Descriptive Circular and Prices, Write DEAERO, 0000 -ccccccccvesses Doeccbeosecces eoseccccosece or 
CORDON BEAN HARVESTER CO. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. BPD. ooo ROR soo cece e BE. NO.ccccccces eocccesees 
























BFeat paper. H. W. T. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, August 9.—To remove axle 
grease apply lard, and wash in warm, 
soapy water. If in silk, place a pad un- 
derneath spot and sponge with chloro- 
form until soil is re- 
moved. 

Tuesday, August 
10.—To a great ex- 
tent your health is 
what you imagine it 
to be. Try saying 
to yourself each 
morning, “My, I feel 








. well today.” 
MBS. W. N. HUT? Wednesday, August 
11.—It the pantry 


shelves have no doors a window shade on 
a spring roller put up in front will keep 
out dust and save much cleaning. Hang 
the shade just as you would at a wimdow. 
Lower it when you are not using the 
shelves. 

Thursday, August 12—One clever 
needlewoman tells us that she has design- 
ed many attractive quilts by copying the 
patterns in floor linoleum. 

Friday, August 13—Try baking instead 
of frying the fish Jimmy brings home 
from lake or stream. A little chicken 
stuffing is good in the big ones. You will 
find a salad of cucumbers and tomatoes 
a delicious accompaniment. 


Saturday, August 14.—After wrappmg 
sandwiches and cake in waxed paper, 
secure the paper with small wooden tooth- 
picks. 


Sunday, August 15.—God is truth. To 
be true, to hate every form of falsehood, 
to live a brave, true and real: life—that 
is to love God. 


What to Do for Pimples 


CURE for pimples and blackheads 

is one of the most frequent beauty 
questions we receive. Much may be done 
by keeping the skin clean, watching the 
diet and elimination. As a rule, soap 
should not be used daily. Not that soap 
and water hurt the skin, but the trouble 
is that the careless person neglects to 
rinse the face properly. The result is 
that tiny particles of soap adhere to a 
sluggish skin; these clog the pores and 
blackheads result. When blackheads be- 
come infected, they form very disfigur- 
ing pimples. 

And now for the diet; Eat green leafy 
vegetables, such as cabbage, turnip salad, 
lettuce and spinach every day. Eat tur- 
nips, carrots, beans, snaps, beets—just 
everything that comes out of the gar- 
den. And eat them cooked without fat 
meat. Eat whole grain cereals and eggs 
and milk. Fruit is essential to such a 
diet. But leave off fried foods, greasy 
foods and rich desserts. Do not eat sweet 
things between meabs. 

Sleep in the open air, work in the open 
air, play in the open air. Perfect health 
means a perfect complexion. 


Making Grass Rugs at Home 


OOD looking rugs can be made from 

the swamp grass which grows around 
the pond, ditch, or brush. The stem-like 
fiber is usually about two and one-half 
or three feet in length. Cut the grass 
five or six days before you wish to make 
the rug, so that it will be shrunk before 
you work it up. 


First with a needle and thread fasten 
the ends of the grass together, being 
careful to lap at least one inch until 
you have a string as long as the desired 
rug. Make enough of the strings to 
form a braid about three inches wide. 
Stitch the braid cross-ways on the sewing 
machine about eight inches apart the whole 
length of the braid. Continue making 
and stitching these braids until you have 











enough to make a rug the desired size. 
Then take a needle and thread and whip 
the braids together. Trim the ends and 
bind the rug. If you care to dye or paint 
the rug it is best to use white thread. 

These rugs are pretty in the natural 
or plain colors, but they are simply love- 
ly if a pattern is wsed in dyeing. To make 
the dye dissolve one package of com- 
mercial dye for cotton in one cup of 
boiling water and add one-half cup of 
salt. Do not dip the rug into the dye, 
but apply with a small stiff brush. 


Questions and 


Answers 


“LJOW can 1 keep my win- 
dows and mirrors 
clean?” 

Frequent dusting of -win- 
dows and mirrors keeps the 
glass clean and bright a long 
time without special cleaning. 
When more thorough treat- 
ment is necessary either li- 
quid or dry cleaners may be 
used. For dry cleaning, whit- 
ing or a commercial powder 
of the same fineness is used. 
The powder is made into a 
paste with water, applied 
thinly to the glass, allowed to 
dry thoroughly and then rub- 
bed off with a soft, clean, 
dry cloth. This is also a 
good way to clean mirrors, 
picture glass and the like. 

+ * . 

“T have invited several peo- 
ple for dinner. Please tell 
me something to serve fora 
first course that can be pre- 
pared ahead of time.” 

I believe a melon cocktail 
will meet your needs. To 
make it dice one cup water- 








melon pulp and 1 cup cantaloupe 
pulp. Mix diced melons and chill thor- 
oughly. Fill sherbet or other small 
glasses and add to each two teaspoons 
lemon and orange juice which have been 
mixed together. 

»* * > 

“Are bananas really more fattening 
than other fruits?” 

Yes? for a banana is very high in food 
value. Almost one fourth is starch and 
sugar. In addition it contains a small 
amount of protein, a trace of fat and a 


MRS. C. G. BRANCH WITH TWO OF HER CHILDREN 
Mrs. Branch is the maker of “Bunny Boy” dolls that 


have become widely known. 








Our Pattern Department 


ane 
j 


ity 


2812—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, %, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2863—Sleeveless Frock.—The pattern cuts 
im sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 14 yards of 54-inch material 
with 4 yards of binding. 

2791—Afternoon Dress.—The pattern cuts 
im sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 2% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 








2000—Cool As It Is Correct.—The pattern 
cuts im sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 34 yards of 3%-inch ma- 
terial. 

2504—Panty Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, amd 8 years. Size 4 
requires 1% yards of 27-inch plain 
material with % yard of 44-inch 
checked material. 

2450@—Juniers Are Wearing Flares.—The 
pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 
of 32-inch material. 

Embroidery design 712 (blue of 

yellow) costs 15 cents extra. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during the summer. It contains embroidery designs and 

e 


picture dressmaking ssons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


Address Pattern 














The Progressive Farmer. 





small percentage of mineral matter. A 
banana should be fully ripe before using 
in order to get the best flavor and to be 
in the most digestible condition. In giv- 
ing bananas to children it is well to 
scrape them or slice them very thin. 
Baked bananas are good served in place 
of a starchy vegetable with meat or as 


dessert. 
* * * 


“I have found some little oval, red- 
dish-brown, hairy worms or bugs under 
my living room carpet. What are they 
and how shall I get rid of them?” 

These are probably the grubs or larvae 
of the carpet beetle, which feed on fab- 
rics of all sorts. You must get rid of 
them or they will get into upholstered 
furniture, wool, silk, fur or feather ar- 
ticles much as clothes moths do. Give 
your rugs a thorough cleaning, beating 
and sunning. Fill up cracks in your 
flooring with putty or some other crack 
filler before you put the rugs back, or 
pour kerosene or gasoline down the 
cracks. Do not use these inflammable 
liquids when there is a lamp or fire in 
the room and keep the windows open 
while using them. 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 


Not a Rabbit Foot but a Rab- 
bit Doll Story 


“NAY STORY is not about a rab 
bit foot, but about rabbit dolls, 

but it is just as truly a good luck story,” 
said Mrs. C. G. Branch with a smile when 
asked about the wonderful success she 
has achieved making the cuddly bunny 
dolls with their big pink ears. “When I 
made the first Bunny Dolls for my little 
girls’ Christmas and exhibited them at the 
Woman’s Club Booth at our county fair 
in Pulaski, Tenn., I hoped to add variety 
and perchance get orders for a dozen or 
so. But little did I dream that I would 
ever send out to one firm at one time 
Bunny Dolls to the amount of $1,200 

“A college education now seems pos- 
sible for my four children through the 
manufacture and sale of the rabbit dolls 
I make here in my doll factory at Mar- 
tinhurst, my home. My oldest boy is hav- 
ing his third year in law school in St. 
Louis, Mo., the youngest one finished 
high school at Lynnville this year and 
will enter college this fall. The little 
girls whose ages are 10 and 12 are busy 
helping to stitch up the ‘rabbit skins’ and 
are waiting until their turn rolls around. 

“The farm home is large and roofny 
and gives us plenty of space to operate 
even when we are rushing out big or 
ders. Five girls are running the sewing 
machines, some are stuffing dolls, some 
are heading, and some packing them in 
corrugated boxes ready for shipment. It 
takes a lot of storeroom to keep two 
bales of cotton, bolts of percale and out- 
ing and stocks of corrugated boxes. I 
buy everything at wholesale and keep at 
least 2,400 dolls in stock all the time so 
that I will be ready always to ship out 
an order on short notice.” 

“Do you sell a great many dolls at a 
time?” we asked Mrs. Branch. 


“Well, last Easter, I sent an order to 
a store in Cleveland, Ohio,for one grosss 
and within less than 10 days they sent 4 
repeat order for another gross,” she re- 
plied. “I shipped a wholesale firm in St. 
Louis an order for 100 dozen; their re- 
peat order was for 200 dozen. I thought 
of calling my doll Peter Rabbit, but on 
occasions like the ones named I have 
thought that RePeater would be the more 
stitable name.” Mrs. Branch laughed and 
then added, “But I have really decided on 
Bunny Boy as his trade name.” 

A Community Work—“I have been 
very happy in many ways that my doll 
business has turned out so well,” Mrs 
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Branch went on thoughtfully, “I have not 
only helped myself financially but in giv- 
ing employment to the neighborhood girls, 
I have helped them too. They come and 
work in the doll factory and make money 
that enables them*to remain in their 
homes instead of going to town.” 

“Js jit possible for the girls to do the 
work without special training?” 

“It takes some training, strange as it 
may seem, to turn out an attractive, well- 
proportioned, neatly made rag doll,” she 
said. “We make them of different col- 
ored percale, pack four assorted colors to 
the corrugated box, seal with two-inch 
gum tape, paste on my label with a nifty 
picture of Bunny Boy and name of my 
firm, Branch Doll Co., and they are ready 
for shipment. Most of my dolls last 
season went to New York, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Springfield, Ill, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Birmingham, Nash- 
ville, and Miami, Fla. 


“T appreciated a letter of congratula- 
tions upon my success from Edgar A. 
Guest in which he says that the Bunny 
Boy sent his little girl Janet has really 
knocked the complexion off an expensive 
doll and has been exalted to the favorite 
place in the doll buggy,” Mrs. Branch 
observed with natural pride. 

“T dearly love to make them and feel 
that I have only capitalized my hobby in 
making dolls.for I’ve always enjoyed it. 
B wonder if other farm women haven't 
a hobby too that they might utilize and 
turn to financial gain?” was Mfrs. 
Branch’s question. “Of course,” she con- 
tinued, “It has taken lots of courage and 
lots of work, for in the beginning I went 
tothe cities myself to solicit orders. But 
now as a rule I sell through persons in 
the large cities who are willing to solicit 
orders for me.” 

“Have you ever thought of moving 
your factory to town?” we asked. 

“T have bought a farm of 117 acres 
and have it stocked with cattle and sheep 
and hope in the near future to add 100 
acres to it,’ was her reply. “Chambers 
of commerce in neighboring towns have 
invited me to come where I could get 
power to run my machines but we are 
farmers ‘first of all’ and I’m sure rabbits 
would not do so well in town anyway.” 


FOR HAPPY BABIES 
Teach Truth by Example 


HERE is no better nor surer way of 

developing the habit of truth in the 
child than by permitting him to live 
where he may have truth as an example 
to imitate. Moralizing in an abstract 
way about the beauty and value of truth 
has but little effect, in establishing the 
habit of truthfulness during the early 
years of childhood. 

Parents should avoid letting a child 
develop the habit of lying. The lying of 
children is not infrequently the imitation 
of the same practice by other members 
of the family who themselves are in- 
clined to meet every issue in life either 
by self-deception or by deception of oth- 
ers. The ever-useful headache, saying 
that one is out when an undesirable 
neighbor calls, lack of frankness between 
the parents in simple household matters, 
and warning to the children of “Don’t 
tell your father,” or “Don’t tell your 
mother,” tend to give the child an idea 
that evading the truth is very useful in 
dodging new, untried, and difficult situa- 
tions. DR. D. A. THOM. 


| A GAME TO PLAY 
The Mysterious Key 


E players sit down facing each 
other. One player is sent out while 
the leader asks one of those in the room 
to sit on a key. 
The leader then recalls the absent 
Player and makes fantastic motions with 
hands, which are imitated by the 
_ Player who is hiding the key. All the 
) other players are also making signs with 
Meir hands looking at the leader. 
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Your 
power—a new 


eliminated. 


Main Office and Works: 


Branches: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Ford seems to have new 
life — when the 
Bosch Type 600 Ignition is installed. 
It takes the hills steadily with less 
need for low geaf. : 
quicker get-away and “bucking” is | 
A greater economy in 
fuel and oil follows when the 
Bosch Type 600 Ignition is fitted to 
your Ford. The Bosch Dealer near you 
can install it in a few minutes. 7 
Bosch Type 600 Ignition costs but $12.75 | 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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lt 
kills 
them / 


Insect gvtw is a most effective insecti- 
cide. ee Brand is the most effective 
powder. It won’t stain; it will not harm 
children, animals or plants. Kills Flies, 
Fleas, Mosquit Roaches, Water Bugs, 
Bed Bugs, Moths, Lice on Fowl, and many 
other house and garden insects. House- 
— peg = and ages other sizes, soc 
an 1.00, at your druggist or grocer. 
If our dealer cannot su you don’t: 
substitutes. Write to us. i 

will be sent you at once—also special Poultry 
Lice Circular, also free booklet—a complete 
guide for killing house and garden insects. 


McCorsacx & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


























Be Sure You 
Get the 
Original and 
Genuine 


For Constipation 


this delicious mint-flavored chewing gum tablet 


<o¥ s. PAT 






white oval with the blue polka-dot 
border. Beware of substitutes. 
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Feen-a-‘mint 
The Chewing LAXATIVE 

Chew It Like Gum 














Look for the name Feen-a- | 
mint in orange on the 




















































$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 


and would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
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The Telephone 





and the Farm 





Tuere was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident.* Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 

In this country the telephone 
has transformed the life of the 
farm. 

It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so discouraged 


the rural paputetion and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on 
the jobfand'is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the 
farmer’s watchman in times of 
emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie and warns of their 
approach. It has saved rural 
communities from untold loss of 
lives and property by giving am- 

le notice of devastating floods. 
} million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ran 
and plantations of the United 
States. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPaANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Medium and Mammoth 
Red Clover, Alsyke, Sweet 
Clover, Crimson Clover, 
Kansas Alfalfa, Hardy 


Grimm Alfalfa, Timothy, from 
Orchard Grass, Kentucky 
Blue Grass, Red Top 
(Herd’s Grass), Hairy 
Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape. 
Pasture Mixtures, all var- 
ieties Seed Wheats, Mary- 
land Grown Seed Rye, 
Rosen Rye, Abruzzi Ree. 
Winter Seed Barley, and 


tury. 





Inoculation 
gumes, 











planting. 
for 


Established 
1870 


IMPSON. 


weeds. 
sealed except when shipped parcel post. 
pay the freight. 


other field seeds for fall Ask you 
liston seeds for fall planting and va 
information. 





Why confine your planting to spring, espe- 
cially when fall crops are so advantageous 
to your 
when harvested? 
Northwestern Alfalfa, not only lose much of the fertilizer left 
f spring crop but also the opportunity 
of making your soil more fertile. 

Plant a fall crop. 
known for good results for over half a cen- 


soil and mean dollars and cents 
When land lies idle you 


Plant SIMPSON’S SEEDS, 


ested at Washington. Free 
Analysis on each package. 


7 dealer or write direct for price 
fuable 


THE W. A. SIMPSON CO., 


260 Balderston Street 


“BRAND” SEEDS 








Buie’s Creek Junior College 


Able Faculty of Men and Women Offering Two Years Standard 
College Courses in Addition to High School 


Three courses leading to ‘‘Associate in Arts”’ 
» Strong coaching staff for major sports headed by two Wake 


Violin, Art, Expression, and Business 


diploma with special courses in Voice, Piano, 


Forest stars. New D. Rich Memoria) Adminstration Building, adequately equrpped, with ten 
class rooms, two science laboratories, study rooms, society halls, and auditorium, ready for fall term. 
All buildings supplied with running water and light. 

E eason 


xpenses Very 


Fall Term Opens August 31, 1926 


For further information apply to 


J. A. CAMPBELL, President, 


Buie’s Creek, N. C. 











OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 


Before Purchasing 
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Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land 
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Spend One Hour Every Day Studying Your Business 


This Is the Most Important Idea Presented by John Sharp Williams in This 
Week's “Success Talk for Farm Boys’ 


O SOUTHERN Farm Boys:— 


To boys who wish to win success, here are the suggestions I would 


chiefly emphasize :— 


First and chiefly, unremitting industry. 
Secondly, wide open eyes and ears to see and hear of all good things that 


are being done to improve agriculture and to decrease 
the inconvenience and to increase the comforts of 


country life. 


Third, careful training of the eye and mind for 


close observation. 


Fourth, setting aside a certain time each day—one 
hour at least—for studying the literature of your pro- 
fession, which is agriculture, thus keeping abreast with 
that which books and agricultural journals suggest as 
being of value in the increase of yield to crops and 


the better marketing of them. 


Last but not least, cultivation of kindly relations 





SEN. JOHN SHARP 
WILLIAMS 


with your neighbors, so that you may learn from them and they from you. 


JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS. 


Note to Farm Boys.—One of the most influential men the South has sent to Wash- 
ington in this generation is John Sharp Williams, long United States Senator from 


MissiSsippi. 


Senator Wiliams is not only a great statesman but a good farmer. He 


is a large cotton planter and is keenly interested in all agricultural progress. Next 
week’s “Success Talk” will be by Edwin Markham, the famous author of “The Man 


With the Hoe.” 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. Copyright 1926 by Clarence .Poe.) 








Club Camps and Rallies 


[)F4" Club Members :— 


I'd just like to know what happy 
times you have had on club rallies, club 
short courses, and club camps, during 
June and July, and what times you are 
enjoying this month. I want to know 
what you enjoyed most, what you learned 
that helped you most, and how these 
camps and short courses have helped you 
in your club work. For the best letter 
I’m going to give you a prize of $2. I'll 
give you all of August to write me, so 
the members who don’t attend any of 
these get-together meetings until this 
month will have a chance to get into the 
contest, too. Everyone of you write me. 


UNCLE P. F. 


Sincerely yours, 


Club Work Helps You to Go to 


College 


READ the boys’ and girls’ club page 

every month. I am very much interested 
in this work and I think every boy and 
girl should be. I am 12 years of age 
and inthe eighth grade, and I am hoping 
that when I finish high school I can go 
to college. I wish that every boy and 
girl had the privilege of going to col- 
lege. The club work will aid in this 
and it will also give us extra money to 
fix our room at home better. 

Wishing club work a great success, 

A FRIEND. 

Columbus County, N. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—There are hundreds 
of boys and girls who were once club 
members now going to college. I hope 
that in a few years you will join that 
great band. 


Our Camping Trip 
UR Pitt County club boys and girls 
spent an enjoyable week durihg June 









AT THE LANCASTER COUNTY, S. C., CLUB CAMP 
Left to right are B. O. Williams, state bo 
ae ogent: ten.ciue heme: W 


on our camping trip. As our clubs were 
newly organized last winter, ‘this was our 
first camping trip. We went to Camp 
Leach, 15 miles below Washington, on 
the Pamlico River. 

We were kept busy all the time. Ev- 
ery morning before breakfast and every 
afternon before supper we went in bath- 
ing. Between the hours of 10 and 12 in 
the mornings, we had lessons in etiquette 
and other things. 

One day we all took a trip to Bath, 
the oldest town in North Carolina. We 
went to the old church, made of brick, 
which came from England. Several of 
us tapped the old, old bell, which was 
given by Queen Ann. We saw the old 
sible and the silver candlesticks. This 
was of interest to us because of its his- 
torical connection. 

Just a few yards from our camp was 
a poultry farm with 2,000 chickens, 
mixed, but mostly Brown Leghorns. 


We all enjoyed our trip so well that we 
are indebted to Mr. R. B. Reeves, the 
county farm demonstrator, and Miss 
3ertha Lee Ferguson, our county home 
demonstration agent. 

OLIVE JACKSON. 

Pitt County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—I wish I could have 
attended that camp, Olive. I'll bet you 
like Mr. Reeves. and Miss Ferguson bet- 
ter than ever now. 


Good Times for Club Members 


F YOU want to have a jolly time all 

you have to do is to join a 4-H club. 

I have been a club member for about 
five years and I am proud of it. Uur 
club goes on picnics in the summer. We 
meet twice a month if we possibly can. 
Our county has a club camp to which all 
the club members in the county can go. 
We have a wonderful time. If you 
work hard to be a wide-awake, genuine 
club member, maybe your county agent 
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club agent; I. D. Lewis, assistant state 
Howell, Lancaster County agent. 
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The FRICK 
“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 

pped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 

ar | Bearings, pressed steel Headblocke and 
ells with separate adjustable racks. 


A low priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 
situa for use with Fordson and larger 
power units. 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price, When Frick says so you can 
believe it 

Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete specifications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 














Tractorline Oil 
stands up 


under heat 
made by the makers of 


Autoline Oil 
Progressive Pulaski Co., Ga. 


Invites investigation of the home seek- 
er and investor. Pulaski’s lands are 
fertile, well drained, responsive to 
intensive cultivation and _ fertilizers. 
No worn out hill sides. Adapted to 
all field and truck crops. Excellent 
tobacco soil. Exceptionaily good dai- 
rying situation, because of local cream- 
ery, and whole milk depot with Florida 
markets at our door. Health record 
unsurpassed. Six leading roads to 
County seat in State System of High- 
ways. Consolidated rural schools and 
Country churches making fine com- 
munity centers. 

Write for free Booklet and arrange to 
+ come this month and see growing 
crops 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hawkinsville, 


FOR FINE, HEALTHY STOCK 








sTRUVENS 


FISH MEAL; 





Regularly 


POULTRY, HOGS AND STOCK 

thrive on this ideal food supplement. 
Struven’s fish meal supplies the necessary proteins 

and minerals for rapid, healthy growth of poultry, 
hogs and stock. Made from fresh, whole, finely- 
round Menhaden fish. 

Write for FREE feeding instructions and prices. 

CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 

114-B S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 

















I Ste Stenographer Wanted! | 


Thoroughly capable and alert stenograph- 
| er and secretary wanted, one farm-reared 
and with a genuine interest in such work | 
l as The Progressive Farmer is doing. Give | 
references and full information concern- 
ing training, experience, and salary re- ] 
Quired. 


I Te CLARENCE POE, Editor | 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. | 


% begins September 9, 1926. Bight buildings; large 
er _ food equipment: healthful climate. 
For catalog write 
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will give you a free trip to this camp. 
Then there is a state short course any 
club member in the state can attend.. 
JULIA B. DAVIS. 
Brunswick County, Va. 
Uncle P. F. Says—How many of you 
have been on a club camp this summer? 
Remember our prize letter contest. 


My Poultry Club Work 


HAVE always been interested in | 


poultry and was glad tc join the poul- 
try club when one was organized in our 
community in 1923 by Mrs. Edna Mc- 
Pherson, county home demonstration 
agent. 

My parents gave me the use of a small 
poultry yard. I built a small poultry 
house and coops out of some old lum- 
ber which I got from my father for $3. 
I bought four S. C. Rhode Island Red 
pullets and one cockerel from a man in 
Sumter, S. C., for $8. 

I learned from my home agent how 
to make sanitary drinking fountains, 
feed hoppers, etc., which saved the ex- 
pense of buying them. The ones I made 
may not have looked so well as the 
bought ones, but they answered the pur- 
pose. 

The first and second years I exhibited 
my chickens at the Marion County Fair. 
Last year I exhibited one cock at the 
State Fair and won third place. The 














MEET FURMAN HAMMOND 
Here he is holding his calf, Oxford’s Robbie, 
granddaughter of Chromo’s Sensation, cham- 
pion calf at Lancaster, S. C., Calf Club Show, 
1925. 


first year I won at the county fair: first 
cock, second and third cockerel, and 
third and fourth hen. In 1924 I won 
second cockerel. 
My financial record for 1925 is as 
follows: 
Three hens and one cockerel 


PEMEDOG DUE BEE. 6ccscccciecesecs 100 
Number chicks hatched ...... i 
Number chicks raised .......... 83 
RECEIPTS 
a ee ey $ 1.00 
Pe Ne ME oa ccc atankscuvceewes 16.00 
ee GO cnsnssannseexeedee 9.80 
15 dozen eggs (home use) ........ 5.25 
DD MD. BONE kacnacccsscvsscass 18.00 
10 chickens (home use) .......... 10.00 
20 breeders sold .................. 3.0 
10 market chicks sold .... . 10.00 
11 chickens on hand ............. 25.00 
Total receipts ..... $145.05 
EXPENSES 
LQbDOF ccccccccsccccccesecssessscces $ITMD 
Rape and rye betas dsiomeuenescy 1.00 
PND - Sierredesd caskesess re | 
MOE. svi ncasaesbesenctccteen | “GAD 
EE ED 6 cadens uedcacassene 8.00 
Growing mash .. sctencensnine 5.00 
Laying mash . a te . 8.00 
Charcoal and grit . sxes 1.00 
BONE GOTHDE cenceueccstecccensens 3.50 
Miscellaneous supplies ........ 2.0 
Total expenses ........... $ 59.00 
Ee ree tne he $ 86.05 


W. FAY BRUNSON. 
Marion County, S. C. 
Uncle P. & Says—You have a record to 


be proud of, Fay. How are your 1926 
chickens? 


© cae \Uncle Ab Says 


You can tell a 4-H club 
youngster, and you can 
tell him a lot; theyre 
ready to learn,—all of 
them. 


em ae as a 





Buckeyes are built 


in balloon sizes. too 


UCKEYE TIRES, built and guaranteed by Kelly- 

Springfield, offer generous mileage at low first cost. 

In low-pressure sizes as well as the regular cord 
line, Buckeyes will stand up and deliver service. 

Buckeyes are full size, full ply tires, intended for 
the man who wants good, dependable tires but who 
does not need the extra service he would get from the 
regular, higher-priced Kelly line. 

See the Kelly dealer. He can sell you Buckeyes 
at prices that will save you money. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 
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Catalog on 
Request 


Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


A College Preparatory School located in Southern Virginia. 


Aim: Christian Culture, Character and Citizenship. 


The Institute is a member of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in the Southern States; and of the Association of the 


Military Schools and Colleges in the United States. 


| Personal care and supervision: limited numbers: modern equipment; 


directed athletics; moderate cost. 
































ELECTRIC LIGHTS 














‘Sandhill Farm Life Scho 


Route 1, VASS, N. C. 
A Boarding School in the Country 





Four Year Accredited High School 
Commercial Course 


Teacher Training Department 
Well Equipped Dormitories for Boys 
and Girls > 
Opening Date, September 8th 
Rates: $144.00 for Entire School Term 
R. G. BUTOHESON, Superinteadent 
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COL. Ww. M. KEMPER, Superintendent | 
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The Progresswe Forme 


arden and Orchard Reminders 


Seven Timely Garden Jobs 


F WEATHER is dry, cover newly 

planted seed in the garden with boards, 
hay, wet sacks, or other convenient mate- 
rial. If sacks or hay are used, water 
them often enough to 
keep moist. Remove 
covering as soon as 
seed begin to crack 
the ground. 

2. When watering 
the garden, soak it 
thoroughly and let it 
alone until the soil 
dries out again. 
Light and frequent 
sprinklings are worse 
than no watering at all. 

3. Dewberries should have been spray- 
ed with 4-4-50 Bordeaux in July when 
the new wood was 10 fo 15 inches long. 
Repeat again in 15 to 20 days. This will 
go a long way toward controlling the 
anthracnose diseases. 

4. Use a big piece of potato in plant- 
ing the fall crop. The size should be at 
least twice that used for spring planting. 
Two ounces is as small as should be used. 





L. A. NIVEN 


5. Tomatoes, collards, and cabbage set 
now will give some eating in late fall and 
winter. Don’t overlook providing these 
vegetables, but to do so, they must be 
put in soon. 


6. This ts close to the last call for 
planting fall Irish potatoes and rutabaga 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


turnips, except in the Lower South. A 
goodly supply of these should be grown 
on every farm, or at least enough to pro- 
vide for home needs. 

7. If tomato plants are not available, 
use suckers from old plants. Use the com- 
paratively young and tender ones, prefer- 
ably those that are at least six or eight 
inches long. Whether setting plants or 
suckers, put them deeply in the ground, 
leaving only an inch or two above the 
surface. 


Wants to Sow Seed for Fall 
Cabbage Plants 


“I WANT to sow cabbage sced for 

plants to set this fall. Tell me how to 
prepare the bed, and whether to use 
commercial fertilizer or manure to en- 
rich it. What variety is best? Do you 
advise Early Jersey Wakfield? When 
should seed be sowed? Would a pound 
produce sufficient plants to set one-half 
acre and leave some for sale?” 

We presume this inquirer wishes to 
have plants to set during September or 
early October. This being the case, sow 
the seed early in August. 

Select a place for the seedbed that is 
partially shaded, as the extreme heat we 
often have in late summer and early fall 
is very hard on young plants. Select a 


moist place, preferably near a branch 
where water may be applied. Pulverize 
the soil thoroughly. Then sow the seed 
broadcast or in narrow rows, say four 
inches apart. 

Use commercial fertilizer for enriching 
it. Incorporate with the soil by scatter- 
ing on top of the bed broadcast and work- 
ing in. 

The Early Jersey Wakefield is a very 
early cabbage, but quite small. Better 
depend on the Charleston Wakefield, or 
the Succession. The latter is one of the 
earliest of the flat headed varieties. 

A pound of seed should produce enough 
plants to set a half acre and leave some 
for sale, provided the seed all come up 
and produce good plants. To be on the 
safe side, better sow 1% to two pounds. 


Planting Fall Crop of English 


Peas 


“(SAN English peas be planted in late 

summer or early fall and a crop 
secured before frost? If so, when should 
they be planted?” 

Yes, they can. It is essential that the 
ground be unusually well prepared, fer- 
tilized, and put in the best possible shape 
for producing good growth. Select a 
moist but well drained piece of ground. 


Plant only the early varieties like 
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literally compelling preference 
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Oakland has done what no one else has succeeded in doing—improved 
upon Oakland Six quality. The Greater Oakland Six embodies 77 
refinements, including - - The Rubber-Silenced Chassis—an epochal and 
exclusive engineering development freeing the Oakland Six from the 
disturbing noise and rumbling found in ordinary cars, and permitting 


passengers to ride in quiet, cushioned comfort 


- Smart New Bodies by 


Fisher in new and strikingly beautiful two-tone Duco colors - Vital Engine 
Refinements resulting in still greater smoothness and greater operating 
efficiency. These and many other improvements have been added without 
any increase in Oakland prices. Economical, durable and dependable, 
the Greater Oakland Six is your logical choice for rigorous country use. 


Touring $1025; Sedan $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; fpere Phase $1095; 


4-Door Sedan $1195; 


Sedan or Coupe. All 


ndau Sedan $1295. Pontiac Six, companion to t 


land Six, $825, 


prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


‘The 
OAKL 
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iain aie, 2 aunts shallow end often, 


Gradus, First and Best, etc. Plant in 
the Lower South from August 20 to Sep- 
tember 15, depending on location; Middle 
South, August 15 to 30; and Upper 
South, August 1 to 15. Usually the yield 
from fall grown English peas will be 
considerably less than from the spring 
crop, but a fair yield may be secured. 


Vetch and Small Grain 


“| HAVE a crop of cowpeas growing 


in my young orchard that I will turn 
under early in September. I want to 
enrich this soil with cover crops. What 
should I plant this fall, and at what 
time?” 

If the soil is sandy and poor use a mix- 
ture of 15 pounds vetch seed and one 
bushel rye per acre. If a heavy and fair- 
ly rich piece of ground use 15 pounds 
vetch and one to one and a half bushels 
of wheat or two bushels of oats. Inocu- 
late vetch if it has never been grown on 
that soil. Sow in late September or 
early October. I prefer not to sow a 
winter cover crop, however, until the 
summer cover crop has been in the ground 
long enough for the ground to settle 
well and decay to start well. 


What Size Fruit Tree to Plant 


T WANT to plant an orchard this win- 

ter. Have prices from several nur- 
serymen on trees of various sizes. The 
smaller .ones are much cheaper than the 
larger ones. Which do you advise me to 
buy?” 

I advise you to buy trees of medium 
to small size. A small tree is shocked 
less by the digging and transplanting 
process than a large one, and will nat- 
urally grow off faster. I have tried both, 
and where the small tree is vigorous and 
not stunted it will be just as big as the 
larger one in a year or two. What you 
want is a well grown medium size to 
small tree and not cord wood. 


Will Pay to Build Potato 


House 


“Tt WILL have about 2,000 bushels of 

sweet potatoes this fall. Will it pay 
me to build a curing house, or should I 
sell at digging time? What would a 
house of this capacity cost?” 

Sweet potatoes usually sell for 50 
cents to $1 per bushel less at digging time 
than in January and February. Taking 
the average as 75 cents we see 2,000 bush- 
els would sell for $1,500 more in the 
winter than fall. You can build a 2,000- 
bushel capacity house easily for $750, 
thus paying for the house out of the ad- 
ditional price received and with $750 to 
spare. By all means build the curing 


house. 
. a oe. | 


Sprouting Potatoes for the 
Second Crop 


E ALWAYS like to plant a second 

crop of Irish potatoes from the small 
ones left from the first crop, though it 
is much better to plant a potato especially 
adapted to late planting. In either case 
the potatoes should be well sprouted if 
you wish to get a good stand. 

We have tried several different meth- 
ods, but the pne we have been most suc- 
cessful with, I am going to give here— 
Get a sugar barrel and bore plenty of 
holes in sides and the bottom. Cover the 
bottom with a thick layer of pine straw, 
and then place a layer of potatoes. Cover 
each layer of potatoes with straw until 
the barrel is filled; finish off with a layer 
of straw. 

The barrel should be placed in the 
shade and every other day a bucket of 
water must be poured over the potatoes. 
In less than two weeks the potatoes 
should be sprouting nicely. When the po- 
tatoes are planted drop them into the 
freshly opened furrow and cover im 
mediately. If the weather is unusually 
dry, plant the potatoes very deep, culti- 

LT. Rai 
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In 


the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Poultry Tours Educational 


UTOMOBILE tours for the purpose 

of visiting poultry farms by groups 
are highly educational, profitable, and 
exceedingly interesting. Too often poul- 
trymen become stale, 
narrow, wumnsuccess- 
ful, and discouraged 
by sticking too close 
to the farm. 

While the individ- 
ual poultryman 
might be operating 
successfully, he will 
pick up much help- 
ful information and 
see many worth 
while practices by visiting other poultry- 
It is impossible to visit a success- 





woop 


% & 


men. > 1 
ful plant without obtaining some new 
ideas. In fact, good ideas and new 


worth while practices can often be no- 
ticed at plants that are failures. 

After visiting many plants, one gener- 
ally feels better about his own and re- 
turns in better spirits and feels more 
like going ahead. 


By cooperating with some group or 
state agency, tours can be arranged to 
visit poultrymen in other communities 
or sections. Definite plans as to time, 
route, etc., should be arranged some time 
in advance. 


Groups to be visited appreciate the 
compliment and realize the advertising 
and good will to be obtained. Often re- 
freshments and entertainments will be 
furnished. 


Poultry associations, state or other- 
wise will find poultry tours popular after 
once started. Tours to markets, packing 
houses, grain elevators, experiment sta- 
tions, and agricultural colleges, as well 
as to commercial producing plants, will 
prove interesting and helpful. 


J. H. WOOD. 


The Poultry Market Situation 


HILE the trend of egg prices during 

the latter half of July was not at all 
definite, there were some evidences of a 
movement to higher levels. This devel- 
opment has been expected for some time 
as it usually comes earlier in the season. 
It is due to decreased supplies of fresh 
atrivals on the market and to scarcity of 
finer qualities due to warm weather. 
Prices, however, remained below those of 
a year ago. There has been practically 
no change in the storage situation since 
early in July. The shortage from last 
year has not been further reduced al- 
though the into storage movement which 
not so long ago was a flood, has subsided 
to a mere stream. 


Poultry markets continue to be char- 
acterized by movement of dressed goods 
to market in rather large quantities. Last 
year’s mark at this season is being ex- 
ceeded by a good margin. Consequently 
Storage holdings are showing slight in- 
creases but are of course still greatly be- 
low the heavy stocks of last year. There 


fig enormous. 


poultry.—Bu- 


m live 


onomics 


. ' 
is very little doing 


reau of Agricultural Ex 


Poultry Parasites 


ARASITES in poultry mean heavy 
losses to the poultry raiser and Dr. 
R. A. Runnels, V. P. I. animal patholo- 
gist thinks farmers should know how 


to get rid of the pests. He says: 


“There is no way of learning just how 
much damage is done each year by poul- 
try parasites. It is believed that the loss 
Most poultrymen and 
farmers are unknowingly sharing in the 
big loss each year. A better understand- 
ing of the mode of life of the parasites 
and the simple remedies and 
methods that can be used to keep chickens 
comparatively free from them should be 
the ambition of every one raising poultry. 
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control | 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1337 entitled 
Poultry Diseases contains valuable in- 
formation on round and tape worms, 
coccidiosis, lice and mites, and should | 
be read by all poultrymen. Have your | 


Congressman get a copy of it for you.” | 


#8 8 


Rids Birds of Intestinal Worms 
First—Then Fatten 
N MY 


experience, it 


opinion, based on years 


condition every flock of poultry through- | 


out the land before the marketing period. 


Intestinal worms, more numerous than 
most poultry growers surmise, are re- 
sponsible for many of the culls, runts, 


and poors marked your weigh bills 
This bunch of dead beats 
my poultry profits to pieces till I began 
Then, due to high prices, 


on 


to grow capons 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


will pay handsomely to | 


for years cut | 


I learned to eliminate 90 per cent of these | 


birds by first giving them 10 drops of 
turpentine per bird each day in feed for 


a period of five days. This will kill 
the worms 
This done, I pen or yard all birds 


to be sold and fatten them for a period 
of 15 days on fattening feed. This I get 
already prepared in bags of 100 pounds, 
consisting of cornmeal and other fatten- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing feeds in the right proportion. I mix 
this feed with milk to a consistency of 
batter, giving no water I then keep | 


plenty of clean sand before the birds and 
the job is done in 15 days. My birds, 
both capons and broilers, command 
prices with yearly requests for more. I 
ship to city markets and find my method 
of conditioning and fattening nearly dou- 
bles my money. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 


top 


Rockingham County, Va e 
SS 
A SU eeeniese recently wrote ask- 
ing how to rid his poultry house 


and premises of mites, but failed to sign 
any name to the letter. We refer you to 
June 26 issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er, as this issue carries an article on how 
to destroy mites. ). H.W 
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SEVENTEEN CAPONS THAT BROUGHT AROUND $5 EACH 
ey They were produced on the farm of C .C. Conger, Jr., Rockingham County, Va., and 
Sold on the city markets. Mr. Conger first treats his birds for worms and then fattens 
x for market. . FT : . 
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Hitch adjusts 
itself—bottoms 
g always run 
true and level. 

























The rear weight rolls 
on the rolling landside 
~no dragging friction. 

















Ask Your Neighbor 
Fordson Owners 


-- those lucky ones who are using 
the John Deere No. 40 


Not far from you there is a Fordson farmer who uses 
the John Deere No. 40. 

He bought the “40” after he convinced himself that it 
has important advantages over any other plow for the 
Fordson. 

Now he knows by experience on his farm—in condi- 
tions like yours—how the “40” performs. And he will 
gladly tell you all about it. 

He will tell you the genuine John Deere bottoms do 
the work better; how the exclusive draft-reducing com- 
bination of rolling landside and self-adjusting hitch 
makes the ‘‘40” pull lighter; how the guaranteed beams 
and hot-riveted frame connections insure longer life for 
the ‘‘40’’, and why the ‘40” is the easiest plow to 
operate. 


Get fully acquainted with the “40” before you buy a plow 
for use with 
their John Deere ‘‘40’s’’. 
town. 
Address John Deere, Moline, 


JOHN = DEERE 


your Fordson. See your neighbors about 
See the ‘40’ on pkay in your 
Write for free folder full of facts about this vey 

Illinois. Ask for Folder FR- 535 











THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 













Everything 
for the Fall Garden 


, In Wood's Fall Catalog you will 
find all the vegetable, flower and 
field seeds, bulbs included, that can 
be sown or planted in the fall. 
This helpful book offering tested and 
certified seeds is yours for the ask- 
ing. Postcard or letter brings your 
Copy. 









We Handle 
Certified Seeds 


These seeds of known ancestry, 
grown by members of the Crop 
Improvement Association, field and 
bin inspected, are guaranteed to 
meet rigid requirements as to purity, 
germination and trueness to variety. 


All seeds “certified” may be iden. 


















tified by the official seed teg on 


each bag. Write for prices on cer- 
tified wheat, oats, rye and barley. 















Fresh Vegetables 
all Winter Long 


Keep the garden growing this 
winter. A fall nat pays even 
better than a spring garden. Fresh 
+ vegetables will be a real treat and 
save you much money that you 


would otherwise spend for food. 


Wood's Fall Catalog lists 25 
vegetables for fall planting. 










Crops to Plant 
This Fall 


Hairy Vetch —a wonderful nitrogen 
gatherer and soil improver. 

Abruzzi Rye—a rye particularly adapted 
to the South. 

Fulghum Oats — the earliest and best of 
fall sown oats. 

Crimson Clover — fine grazing and for 
soil improvement. 

Beardless Barley — for hay or pasture: 

Prices and Samples cf these and other seeds 


for fall sowing on request. 








































This book tells the special advantages of each crop 
and the best varieties to plant for each purpose. 
May we send you a copy free ? 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th Street Richmond, Virginia 
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Colonel Leonidas Lafayette Polk 


(Concluded from page 5) 
to carry out the purposes of the Land 
Scrip Act, such an effort resulted in 
pitiful failure. 


Demanding a Real Agricultural 
College 

ITH the first issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer, February 10, 1886, Col- 
onel Polk began through the printed word 
the same determined fight for the estab- 
lishment of a real agricultural state col- 
lege which he had previously carried on 
by word of mouth wherever his eloquence 
brought calls for him to address farm- 
ers. “We propose to continue this sub- 
ject and follow it up until justice is 
done the people, or they know why it is 
not done,” was the emphatic conclusion 
of one of his early editorials on this sub- 
ject; and he made good his promise. 
Editorial after editorial he printed on 
this subject. He reported what Virginia 
was doing through V. P. I. He enlarged 
upon the great work of the Mississippi 
A. and M. College at Starkville under 
the leadership of his now famous Con- 
federate comrade, General Stephen D. 
Lee. These“and many examples of suc- 
cessful state agricultural colleges in 
the North were put before the farm- 
ers of North Carolina as illustrating the 
sort of institution they should have. 


After the catalog of the University 
was changed to show a theoretical “Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,” 
Colonel Polk said in The Progressive 
Farmer of August 25, 1886 :— 


“After a period of 11 years of labori- 
ous effort, and with an expenditure of 
$82,500 of money given to our people by 
the government, we have at last succeed- 
ed in getting a ‘College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts’! 

“It is a model of architectural beauty 
and admirably equipped in all its depart- 
ments. It is located on the 48th page 
of the catalog of the University. The 
catalog says that ‘two courses are offer- 
red’ in this elegant paper college. ‘Of- 
ferred’ is a good word! These ‘courses’ 
we presume, have been ‘offerred’ to our 
farmer: boys for these 11 years, but we 
search the catalog in vain to find one 
who has availed himself of the offer. 


“We make no war upon the University. 
We want to see it rise until it shall stand 
the equal of any similar institution in all 
the land, but an earnest conviction of 
duty to the farmers of our state shall 
enlist our utmost effort until we see that 
justice is done them in this matter. We 
need an agricultural college for the prac- 
tical training of the children of our 
farmers and other industrial classes, and 
there is but one way to get it—build it 
with the money given to us by the gov- 
ernment for that purpose. How are we 
to get it? By electing a legislature that 
will give it to us.” 

Throughout the rest of 
onel Polk, through The Progressive 
Farmer, stressed and reiterated these 
facts—that a real land grant state agricul- 
tural and mechanical college, supported 
by state and national governments, was 
an imperative need of North Carolina 
and that the farmers’ clubs, which had 
been largely organized under his leader- 
ship, should bestir themselves in behalf 
of this policy and elect a legislature 
favorable to it. 


1886 Col- 


How Organized Farmers Showed 
Their Power 


THs program was soon carried out, 
and with great success. A legislature 
largely composed of farmers was elected 
and two mass meetings of farmers held 
in Raleigh, January, 1887. The first 
of these, a voluntary and informal con- 
ference of farmers with the state board 
of agriculture, was captured by friends 
of the Polk movement, and Colonel Polk 
meanwhile had called for an official mass 
meeting of all the organized farmers’ 
clubs of the state, to be held in Raleigh, 
January 26, 1887. The Raleigh State 
Chronicle said of this meeting: “We 
doubt if ever before in the history of the 


~ ar py 


days and their work reflects credit on 
them.” Colonel Polk called the meeting 
to order and Elias Carr was elected per- 
manent chairman. 

The first important action of the con- 
vention was the introduction of a resolu- 
tion by Colonel Polk declaring that “We 
should have an agricultural and mechan- 
ical ‘college, which should receive $20,000 
annually of the funds of the agricultural 
department, $25,000 annually from the 
state treasury, and the $7,500 annually 
from the Land Scrip fund now applied 
to the State University, to maintain said 
agricultural and mechanical college.” 

Later Colonel Polk was named on a 
committee to draft resolutions presenting 
this idea to the state legislature. 

A correspondent of the Tarboro South- 
erner, January 24, 1887, had said of Col- 
onel Polk and his 


vividly as possible the relation of Colonel 
Polk to the establishment of this institu-, 
tion. To a generation which has largely 
grown up since his death, however, it 
seems necessary to present in very brief 
outline his other important services to 
North Carolina and our agricultural in- 
terests. Born in Anson County, N. C., 
April 24, 1837, Leonidas Lafayette Polk 
grew up on the farm and studied such 
scientific courses at Davidson College as 
had some relation to agriculture. He 
married at the age of 20, and in 1860, 
at the age of 23, led the Whig ticket as 
a candidate for the legislature. Like 
Vance, he was elected as a Union man, 
but like Vance he promptly became a 
Confederate when Lincoln's call for 
troops was made to our people. Detailed 
under the commission of colonel to organ- 

ize the Anson mili- 





mass meeting: 


“The main idea of 
Polk’s meeting 
seems to be to or- 
ganize an agricul- 
tural college. To do 
this he proposes to 
take the Land Scrip 
fund away from the 
University and get 
whatever additional 
money that may be 
needed from the 
legislature. He will 
have no difficulty in 
passing any resolu- 
tion he desires in his 
meeting, but his 
fight will actually 
begin when he under- 
takes to put it in the 
shape of legislation.” 

Of course, not a 
little fighting did re- 
main to be done af- 





tia, he later served 
in the 26th and 
43rd Regiments, was 
wounded at Gettys- 
burg, was under fire 
41 times in a single 
summer, and while 
serving in the Army 
of Virginia in 1864 
was elected to rep- 
resent Anson in the 
state legislature. In 
1865 he was a mem- 


ber of the State 
Constitutional Con- 
vention. In the 70's 


he was active in the 
State Grange or 
Patrons of Hus- 
bandry and as 
chairman of the 
State Grange Com- 
mittee on the sub- 





ter the mass meet- ject was the mov- 
ing of January 26, COL. L. L. POLK ing spirit in the es- 
but the magnitude tablishment of our 
and vigor of that convention was plainly State Department of Agriculture, be- 


irresistible. 


Colonel Polk had declared all along 
that the Watauga Club's proposed trade 
school for instruction in “woodwork, 
mining, metallurgy, practical agriculture, 
etc.,” in some one city would be too 
seriously localized and too poorly sup- 
ported to meet the state’s need even for 
industrial education, the bill as passed in 
1885 having made no direct appropri- 
ation whatever and having only “author- 
ized” the board of agriculture to supply 
$5,000 a year of its “surplus funds.” 
Friends of industrial education therefore, 
including the Raleigh Board of Alder- 
mer, suggested that the localized trade 
school be merged with the farmers’ more 
ambitious plan for a Standard Land 
Grant State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The act of March 3, 1887, em- 
bodied this idea and the “North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts,” now the North Carolina State 
College of Agrictilture and Engineering, 
began its victorious and fruitful career. 


An Outline Sketch of Colonel 
Polk’s Career 
F Soe now just a few paragraphs by way 


of conclusion. My main thought to- 
day has been to present as briefly and 


coming in 1877 the state's first Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. February 10, 1886, 
he founded The Progressive Farmer. On 
August 16, 1887, he was elected president 
of the Interstate Farmers’ Association, 
being re-elected in 1887 and 1889. Mean- 
while the Farmers’ Alliance movement 
had begun in this state and at Shreveport, 
La., in 1887, Colonel Polk, being then 
secretary of the North Carolina organi- 
zation, was elected vice-president of the 
national organization, becoming presi- 
dent December 7, 1889, and serving in 
this position until his death June 11, 1892. 
The Farmers’ Alliance became during 
this period the most powerful organiza- 
tion of farmers the United States has 
eVer known, numbering two and a half 
million members. As Mr. W. J.. Peele 
said of Col. Polk :— 

“He never joined any body of men 
where the people had full sway that he 
did not immediately begin to rise toward 
the top. A member of the Baptist Church 
and an active church worker, he was twice 
chosen president of the Baptist State 
Convention. An humble member of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, he speedily became its 
head in the nation. An editor of a news- 
paper, he made it more influential and 
more widely circulated than any ever in 
the state before.” 

Some day is is to be hoped that some 





want your name withheld, say so. 


onstrated Their Superiority.” 


Progressive Farmer. 
“How We Have Found | 


“Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in 


We Achieved it.” First prize, $5. 


Progressive Farmer. 


May Achieve Poise and Self- 
20 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How Purebred 
First prize, $10. Mail all letters by August 2) to The 


ncreased Happin 
Mental Health and Hygiene).” (Indicate how habits of worry, bad temper, anxiety, im- 
patience, etc., have been banished and right habits of even-tempered cheerfulness, 
order, system, and calm courage substituted.) First prize, $15; second prize, $10. Mail 
all letters by August 22 to The Progressive Farmer. 


Getting 
prize, $5. Mail all letters by August 20 to The Progressive Farmer. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“Our Club’s Outstanding Success and How 
Mail all letters by @August 20 to Mrs. Hutt, The 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Six Ways the Country Girl or Boy 
Confidence.” First prize, $3. oy Mail all letters by Augect 


and in- 
If you 


Poultry Have Dem- 


ess Through Wiser Self-Control (or Better 


Pastures.” First prize, $10; second 








historian will prepare an accurate record 
of the nation-wide agrarian movement of 
the later 80’s and early 90's, in which 
Colonel Polk was for years the most re- 
markable figure. Of course this move- 
ment was not always wise. Of course at 
times, both before Colonel Polk's death 
and after his death, it was used by some 
men for unworthy ends. But on the 
whole this great agrarian movement pro- 
duced reforms whose good influences will 
last probably as long as our nation en- 
dures. Only last month in Scribner’s 
Magazine Mr. William Allen White at- 
tributed to this agrarian movement the 
inception of the most significant national 
reforms brought about by William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Robert M. La Follette. 
I have myself heard Mr. Bryan bear sim- 
ilar testimony. North and South, East 
and West, but especially in the South 
and West, went Colonel Polk in these 
days, and wherever he went there was a 
shaking up of corporation-controlled po- 
litical machines, railroad-owned legisla- 
tures, and of governors and lawmakers 
who were the puppets of special interests 
regardless of their party affiliations. 
Writing in the Charlotte Observer in 
1902, Mr. C. S. Wooten said of Colonel 
Polk :— 

“No man on earth ever achieved such 
a political revolution as Polk did in 
Kansas in 1890. The state had gone 
80,000 Republican in 1888 and in 189% 
went overwhelmingly for the reform 
movement, defeated Ingalls, the idol of 
Kansas, and at that time the most learned 
man in the Senate. Polk produced it by 
his eloquence. No man in this country 
ever equaled him in achieving such a 
victory. I was in Texas in 1891 and I 
heard a man from Kansas say that he 
had voted for Lincoln the first time, 
and had voted the Republican ticket ever 
since, but he said he could not help fol- 
lowing Colonel Polk, for, said he, Polk 
is the greatest orator I ever heard and I 
want to see him President. Wherever 
he went over the state, the people flocked 
to hear him and were fascinated and 
charmed by, his matchless eloquence. I 
never saw any man have such a winning 
smile when speaking. It is no wonder 
that he should have had such a power 
among the industrial classes. If ever 
you sat under the witchery of his elo 
quence, hes would steal your heart away. 
He gave his life for the cause of op- 
pressed humanity.” 

The last sentence, “He gave his lite 
for oppressed humanity,” might well 
serve as the epitaph of Leonidas Lafay- 
ette Polk. He could have said with John 
Masefield :— é 
“Not of the princes and prelates with peri- 

wigged charioteers 

Riding triumphantly laureled to lap the 

fat of the years, 

Rather the scorned—the rejected—the men 

hemmed in with the spears; 


Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the 
tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders 
pricked on with the goad, 


The man with too weighty a burden, too , 


weary a load. 


Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind 
in the rain and the cold— 
Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my 
tale be told.” 
The old battle for 
riculture” led by Colonel Polk in the 
80’s and early 90's still goes on. He may 
not have been wise in all the remedies he 
proposed, but of the value of his services 
to North Carolina agriculture and of his 
passionate, lifelong desire to help the 
farmers of our state and nation, there caa 
be no doubt; and we may today cot- 
clude our brief tribute to his memory 
with the same thought which Mr. Wooten 
used in concluding his own tribute more 
than a score of years ago:— 
“They never fail who die 
In a great cause; the block may soak thei 
gore, 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; theit 
limbs 
Be strung to city gates or castle walls, 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though 
years 
Elapse and others share as dark a doom . 
They but augment the deep and sweepiné— 
thoughts 
ye hiek praia oe resid and gondat, 


“Equality for Ag- 
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“Just like pullin’ a huge strap tight around 
your engine, the Pioneer Engine Support 
holds the chassis steady lessens vibration, 
prevents broken crankcase arms and sets 
those already broken. No Ford is at its 
best without a Pioneer Support”’. Use as 
a brace for three or four speed auxiliary 
transmission. 

THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP’N 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. ¥. 

Se €& 






Pat. Dec. 30, 
1919 


Pioneer {ON 
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BUYS ANY WITTE 
Engine—1/, to 7 H-P. 
Bold 


from FACTORY To You On 
Your Own Terms—Neo Interest Charges. 
Here's the engine that has revolutionized power on 
the farm—makes every job easy and cheap. Low 
priced—in all sizes, 144 to 30 H-P. Si 
and free from usual engine troubles, Over 
WITTE Engine in use today. 


Gaseline, 

Gas-Oil Distillate er Gas. 
Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 
fuels. Built otee on fuel—no ora nec 

essary. Equip fa M 
square protected pom dio-cmnt bearings, speed and 


Sepaletor and throttling sevens. 

Serep Your Ota 7 a litete of te 
on the new. estigate engine now 

Write for my Big, Free, hvceraced Book and details 

of Offer. No obligation. Or, if interested, ask about 

Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs or Pump Outfits. 





Quick shipments also made from nearest of 

ise warch ouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 

Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex.. 

Denver, Colo.. Billings, Mont., New York. N.Y, 
ny, N. i., Bangor, Me., Ore., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 








Sweet Potato Growers 


Improved Purdom 
Steel Vine Cutter 














The Candy Business is about the on- 
ly business where the little fellow hae 
the big fellow at a disadvantage. 
Turn your kitchtn or spare room into # 
candy shop and start making a 
ame income almost from 
a the very first day. Many now 
on re with no eapital. Trade Secrets taught by 

who has made a big success himself. Free 
palains. Capital Candy School, Dept. V-8, 63¢ Penna. 
ww Ww mn, D.C. 


LOGGED PORES 


Prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
Rowirritant soap. Thousands use only 
4 es 
7 
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Moving Toward a National 
Farm Relief Program 
Wer last on our editorial 


page we discussed the question, 
“What Are the Next Steps in a Farm 
Relief Program?” Since that editorial 
was written much interest has been arous- 
ed in two rather concrete statements. 


before 


One of these is a declaration by Dr. 
Thomas C. Atkeson, the famous leader 
in the National Grange in Washington, 
D. C,, declaring that the farmer needs :— 

“First—A moderate and careful revision of 
the immigration laws, so that more of Eu- 
rope’s desirable emigrants may be admitted 
to the United States. 

“Second—A moderate and careful downward 
revision of the tariff on all the farmer has 
to buy. 

“Third—A decided Federal movement in 
support of codperative farm marketing. 

“Fourth—A new source of revenue for 
financing the sale of farm products through 
existing agencies, especially the surplus or 
exportable products.” 

The other statement which has arous- 
ed much interest is the declaration 
adopted by the Des Moines, Iowa, con- 
ference, the so-called Corn Belt Commit- 
tee. The Corn Belt committee’s resolu- 
tions demand “Protection for all, or pro- 
tection for none,” adding :— 

“We are in favor of maintaining 
American standards for all of our peo- 
ple, and we favor retaining the protec- 
tive system that has developed in this 
country, but only in case it is made 
equitable by extending it to the great sur- 
plus crops of agriculture. 

“We recognize the responsibility of 
making agricultural readjustments to 
meet constantly changing economic con- 
ditions, but insist that if the protective 
system for industry is to be maintained, 
agriculture is entitled to the full benefits 
secured by adjustments in methods and 
volume of production and by elimination 
of waste and improvemem of efficiency 
in distribution.” 

The Corn Belt meeting also declared 
for a practicable and immediate move 
for bettering agricultural legislation, which 
would permit the farmers to control and 
manage excess supplies of their own, 
such legislation to function through and 
foster codperative marketing. 





OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 


'HOMAS William Morgan, county 

agent of McCormick County, S. C., 
was born at Wellford, S. C., August 1, 
1900, and was reared on the farm. He 
received his diploma 
from Clemson in 
1922 and taught 
agriculture in Or- 
angeburg till 1924, 
1924, when he en- 
tered county agent 
work. As county 
agent he has as- 
sisted in the famous 
egg laying contests 
now going on at 
McCormick and is secretary of the 
Farmers’ Club of that county. x 

J. R. Lintner, county agent of Lou- 
doun County, Va, was born August 4, 
1875, at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, and was 
reared on a farm in Champaign County, 
Ohio. He was graduated from Ohio 
Northern College 24 years ago and 
farmed and taught school until he became 
Loudoun's county agent in 1920. In 1902 
Mr. Lintner married Miss Mary Stone- 
street of La Plata, Md. The names of 
their children are Harris, Roy, Julius, 
Newell, Frederick, Mary, Dorothy, Eli- 
nor, and Marion. Mr. Lintner writes: 
“With regard to the summary of my 
family” (census he means) “I suspect 
that my crop of children is the largest 
of any agent in the extension field. Three 
are men out on their own responsibility, 
two are in high school, three in graded 
school, and one is four years old.” 

With regard to his plans for his work, 
Mr. Lintner says: “My aim in this 
work is to ‘rub out’ little by little 
the opposition so many farmers have 
to so-called ‘book farming’ ideas, which 
is as a matter of fact the main bar to 
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‘What BLACK 
DIAMOND 
Iara, FILES Will Do 
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Sharpen 
Spades 
and Hoes 


—- Spades and hoes do their 

~ work much better if occa- 
sionally “touched up” with 
a BLACK DIAMOND Mill 
Bastard File. 


There are BLACK DIAMOND 
Files to improve the work of 
nearly every garden tool— 
and for many other uses on 
farms. Your hardware dealer 
sells them. 


re 
5 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Ave. 
' Philadelphia, Pa. 


LLINGVE 


8” Mill Bastard File 





Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. I. 




















50% Intend to Buy 
De Laval Separators and Milkers 


NFORMATION recently published in a report of an investi- 
gation among the 250,000 subscribers of THE DAIRY 
FARMER, owned by E. T. Meredith, of Des Moines, Iowa, 

former Secretary of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, gives 
an interesting idea as to the present and future use of cream 
separators and milking machines. 

Of the DAIRY FARMER subscribers using cream separators and 

milkers 
41.98% own De Laval Separators 
16.51% own De Laval Milkers 


Of those expecting to buy new cream separators or milking machines, 
as reported in this DAIRY FARMER investigation, 


52.08%, expect to buy De Laval Separators 
50.00% expect to buy De Laval Milkers 
Think of it! As many of these people expect to buy De Laval Sepa- 


rators and Milkers as all other makes put together. Why? Because 
they must think De Lavals are the best. 


If there is any doubt about the kind of separator or milker you should 
buy, see your De Laval Agent or write the nearest office below, so that we 
may point out to you the advantages of owning a De Laval. 


The De Laval Separater Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO = —" 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street | 


Fish Meal Notalco Meat Scraps 


Fine Ground, Sweet and Fresh 
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1 Highest Quality Produced Lowest Possible Price 
| Market Strong with Advancing Tendency 
{ 
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Write or Wire for Prices and Descrip- 
tive Book, ‘“‘Care of Poultry.’”’ 


RFOLK TALLOW CO., INC. 
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SIMPSON’S |, 
*PURITY BRAND” 


$6.00 per Bushel 





Ne® crop fine quality Crimson Clover. 
Adaptable to our soil. Tested in 
Washington. ree from weeds. We 


pay the freight in shipments of 100 
pounds or more. Sealed bags except 
when shipped parcel post. 






Also all other seeds for fall vl anting. High 
quality with reasonable pr always. Red 
Clover, Alsike, Sweet Clo Kansas, 
Northwestern and Grimm alfa Or- 
chard and Kentucky Blue Gr. , Vetches, 


Rapes, Pasture Mixtures, all varieties Seed 
Wheat, Maryland Grown Seed Rye, Rosen 
and Abruzzi Rye. Winter Seed Barley, etc. 


Write direct for free samples, price 
— ag valuable information 
E W. A. SIMPSON CO. 

by 281 288 Boldncsiea St., Baltimore, Md 


AGENTS! 


You can make $10.00 a day selling the 
Comet line of Sprayers and Auto 
Washers to tobacco, cotton, and fruit 
growers, poultry and stock raisers. 
Washes autos, and applies whitewash 
and disinfectants. Hand sprayer re- 
tails $5.50 up, does the work of $100 
equipment. Compressed air sprayer. 
Something new, sprays two rows at 
the same time as shown by illustra 
tion, retails at $9.00. Liberal profits, 

























Free territory to live agente. Get par- 
tieulars at once 
H. B. RUSLER MFG. CO. 
Box C58, Johnstown, Ohio 
standard High School for worthy 
iB and girls of limited means 
Rates $153 per school year. Opens 7th 
September. For information write 


0. H. ORR, Superintendent, 


Brevard, North Carolina 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
CHICKS! 











7. 25 

Mixed Chicks ............ 2.25 $4 30 $ 1 00 
Ferrie Strain White Leghorns % 50 4.50 8.00 
Basom’s Erown Leghorns ° 2.51 4.50 8.00 
Parks Strain Barred Rocks . 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Basom’s Khode Island Reds 8.00 5.50 10.00 
Pedrick Strain Jersey Black Giants 5.00 10.00 20.00 

100% live delivery guaranteed; money refunded for 
all dead chicks when received. Reference, Richfield 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 
k 





Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns..........$7.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns.......... 7.00 
oe 8 aaa ... 8.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... 8.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix........ 6.59 
Special Prices = 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% Prepaid 


guaranteed. 


afe deliv 
Address: J. N. NA ACE, Richfield Pa., Box 61 


Chicks That Grow—"fOh, ‘iY 


100% live delivery to your door * 50 io 500 
8.00 $3. 











White Leghorns $4.50 gE 7.50 
Brown Leghorns .. 4.50 8.00 37.50 
Rocks ... 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Rhode Island Red 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Mixed Chicks 4.00 8.00 37.50 
PINECREST pouiTRY "FARM & HATCHERY 
erbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 
Pure 


BABY CHICKS bred baby chicks from best 


selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 

the rest. Write for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 

352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 


° Thousands of eight-week-old 

Now Half Price Pullets. Also Hatching Begs. 

Trapnested, pedigreed foundation §stc ess bred 26 

years, Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and spectal 
grice bulletin free. Iship C.0.D., guarantee satisfaction 

GEO. B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Answering Ads. ———. 
that Appear in The | 
Progressive Farmer 


mean more than words. It means 

that you are assured of satisfaction 

by getting a square deal. We see to 
t 























many ideas as to improving your 
poultry and livestock, tell you where 
to order your seeds, plants, seek help, 
or a position, find comforts for the 
home, etc. 











By the way, gg have anything 
ou don’t yf friend neighbor 
ow about it. A small classified ad 

will spread the news and make some 

extra money for you. 





Read the classified ads. They offer 
| 
1] 
| 





Our Weekly Review of the Markets 


POT cotton advanced almost exactly 
two cents a pound in the span of sev 
enteen business day s from July 2 to 
July 26. Reports of damage to the new 
crop and a brisk demand for the old were 
behind this upswing, the most 
the crop scare period 


the forces 
pronounced 
of last September. 

The official 
of July 16 was 


since 


forecast of the yield as 
15,368,000 bales, or a 
loss of 267,000 bales in two weeks. This 
forecast was higher than generally ex- 
pected in the trade, but weather condi- 
tions since July 16 have been more fav- 
orable for insect damage than for proper 
growth, so that the belief was widely held 
that the next report would show a further 
decline in the estimated yield. Moreover, 
the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture stated that as a result of the late 
start, cool nights and the loss of the ear- 
ly bloom through the widespread ravages 
of the cotton hopper, much less fruit 
than usual had set up to July 16. This 
leaves the crop more exposed than usual 
to late weevil damage. The cotton trade 
generally has been in a mood to take 
counsel from its fear of crop damage 
rather than from hope of a large yield. 

Cloth buyers seem to have been influ- 
enced by the reports of crop deterioration. 
Sales in the New York market in the 
week of July 24 were reported at half a 
million pieces and 150,000 pieces were 
sold at Fall River. Mills have been con- 
suming more cotton than the widespread 
talk of curtailment during the spring 
months has indicated, and, at the same 
time, the long continued downward trend 
in cotton prices has led them to acquire 
cotton only for their nearby requirements. 
While there is an abnormally large carry- 
over of old cotton, the portion of it in 
spinners’ hands is relatively small. Asa 
result, the wave of buying of cloth has 
been strongly reflected in the market for 
spot cotton. 

Bearing on this situation is the report 
on the quantity of cotton consumed by 
domestic mills during June. A total of 
518,504 bales of lint was used compared 
with 516,758 bales in May, 493,765 bales 
1 June a year ago and 350,277 bales two 
years ago. 

This improvement in the cloth market 
is a more substantial brace back of the 
rising cotton prices than the reports of 
crop damage. The Department's fore- 
cast pointed out that if later develop- 
ments are as favorable as the average of 
1921, 1922 and 1923, a production of 
about 13,476,000 bales could be expected. 


But, if they are as favorable as in 1924 
and 1925, the production might reach 
16,628,000 bales. Last year, the mid- 


July forecast was only 13,588,000 bales, 
but the final yield was 2,500,000 bales 
more than that amount. With such wide 
variations possible in the ultimate yield, 
and with no dependable forecast of the 
weather during the balance of the season, 
there is no basis for positive opinion as 
to what future crop and market develop- 
ments will be. 

however, that 
crop be only 


It has been pointed out, 
even though the 1926 
14,000,000 bales, which is a million bales 
than present forecasts, the supply 
for the next seaon would be the largest 
in many years. With a probable world 
carry-over of 6,250,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton, a crop of 14,000,000 bales 
would make a total supply of 20.250,000 
bales. Last season, the world used about 
13,700,000 bales. If consumption should 
be increased substantially this season, the 
supply would still be liberal. Damage 
to the crop will have to cut deeper than 
just indicated before the basis for a 
further important rise in prices would be 
provided. 


less 


- 


A decrease of 5.6 per cent in acreage 
and a condition figure on July 1 of only 
73.1 per cent of normal, or 9 points un- 
der the ten-year average, resulted in a 





tobacco forecast of only 1.08 280.000 





By GILBERT GUSLER 


000 pounds and the five-year average is 
1,288,000,000 pounds. 

The acreage of the Western fire-cured 
type of Kentucky and Tennessee was re- 
duced approximately 40 per cent, while 
cigar types decreased 17 per cent and the 
acreage of bright flue-cured and _ air- 
cured decreased 2 and 1 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

For Kentucky and Tennessee com- 
bined, the crop forecast is 442 million 
pounds against a five-year average of 504 
million pounds. Virginia and North 
Carolina have a prospect of 409 million 
pounds compared with the average of 
447 million pounds and the large crop of 
508 million pounds produced last year. 
South Carolina and Georgia, 
bright flue-cured states, are credited with 
83 million pounds against 119 million 
pounds last year and an average crop of 
80 million pounds. Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin, where 
the cigar leaf types predominate, have a 
prospect of 140 million pounds against 
187 million pounds, the average crop. 
These decreases are likely to have a 
stimulat ing effect on prices of all types. 

* * * 

Peanut prices remain firm. Sellers in 
Georgia and Alabama are _ practically 
through, with a few cars offered at 9% 
to 9% cents, f. o. b. shipping points. Vir- 
ginia No. 1’s are held at 934 cents with 
extra large at 10 to 10% cents. Demand 
has improved in some cities but remains 
slow in others. Dealers continue to be- 
lieve that warehouse stocks will barely 
last through to new crop and there may 
be a gap in supplies. Most of the for- 
eign peanuts -brought in recently have 
been placed, although moderate quanti- 
ties can be bought at 5% cents in bond 
at San Francisco. The foreign shipping 
season is about over, so that further com- 


petition from that quarter will be slight. 
* * * 
Markets are liberally supplied with 


peaches and prices continue to slip. Ex- 
cessive heat has hastened the ripening of 
the fruit and shipments in the past two 
weeks have been sufficiently large to 
bring the movement for the season prac- 
tically up to the total to this date a year 
ago. Growers have been holding back 
peaches to prevent overloading markets 
and precipitating much lower prices. A 
few peaches are being exported by Geor- 
gia distributors who hope eventually to 
build up a large outlet for the fruit in 
England and on the Continent. Elbertas, 
United States No. 1, medium to large 
size, are selling at $2 to $2.25 per bushel 
basket at Chicago. 
* 6-6 

Midsummer hot weather has boosted 
the demand for watermelons and prices 
have improved. The revised estimate of 
production in the early states indicates a 
yield of 47,225 cars compared with 38,710 
cars produced last year. An estimate of 
prodtttion in the late states has not been 
made as yet, but with an acreage nearly 
30 per cent larger than was planted last 
year, a substantial increase in yield as 
compared with 1925 is to be expected. 
Prices for the season are likely to aver- 
age lower than last year. 

* * * 

Although the sweet potato crop for 
the country as a whole is expected to be 
only slightly larger than last year, Geor- 
gia’s crop is estimated at 7,485,000 bush- 
els compared with only 5,170,000 bushels 
harvested last year. North Carolina, on 
the other hand, which is one of the large 
producing states, will produce a smaller 
crop than last year if early estimates are 
correct. The first carloads of new sweet 
potatoes have arrived at Chicago where 
Alabama hampers are bringing $2 to 
$2.25. 


Rising Egg Market Can Be 
Looked For 

Ee production ‘remains considerably 

Dod then at the cosresponding 


setter eK at 





ba 3 Re hgh . eee 


y 


The Progressive Fe 0 


plentifully supplied, prices have 

unable to advance above the level which 
has prevailed during the past month, 
Dealers are interested in keeping prices 
relatively low. in an effort to Tease 
consumption, for with the end of the 
storing season at hand, the entire fresh 
production will have to be consumed, 
Within a month, however, withdrawal 


from storage probably will be necessary 
to supply the demand, and a gradually 
rising market for fresh eggs can be ex- 
pected. With hot weather prevailing 
throughout the country, producers are 
urged to market fresh, infertile eggs if 
they hope to secure the best possible price, 
Fifty million dollars a year are lost by 
poultrymen through the production of 
fertile eggs during the summer according 
to estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Trend of the Markets 


A VERA prices at Chicago except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points. 
July 27, 
1926 
Cotton, spot middling, .. $ ted $ 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, Ib 9% 
Potatoes, Kansas and Mis- 


yy be 


“Taso $ a 
09 





souri Cobblers, ewt..... 1.80 
Peaches, Elbertas, 6’s.... 1.85 
Watermelons, Florida Tom 
Watsons, CAF ...ccveecs 325.00 
Hogs, average, cwt 12.40 
Steers, average, cwt. ee 9.06 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dozen .. 27% 
Butter, extras, M..... . 87% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu.... 78% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ; 45 45 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton. 24.50 24. 00 25.50 


weoMe we 


Farmers’ Union Resolutions 
ESOLUTIONS adopted by the North 


Carolina Farmers’ Union at its sum- 
mer meeting at Guilford Battle Ground 


last week advocated free textbooks for 
public schools, the secret ballot, and de- 
clared against repealing the state pri- 


mary system, 
sentee voter's 


but for repeal of the ab- 
act. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper a lot 

about autymobiles. One big fine one 
looks like it’s goin’ a kitin’ over the hill 
in high gear. I see another that’s drove 
! out in the field back 
of the barn so the 
boss could look over 
the crops. Another 
fine one looks like 
its drove up in front 
of the house to show 
off. I see another 
one claims its been 
made better and 
finer all over with- 
out no more cost. 
Then I sée a big 
in a 
photograft galery and had its picture 
took in front of some scenery. It looks 
like its got a lot of folks sellin’ it. 




















BILL CASPER 
fine one looks like its been drove 


By the way I spose you seen I wasn't 
in last week’s paper. The trouble was I 
couldn't get in. It seems they turned the 
whole paper over to the women folks 
and it bein’ so hot the women decided 
they wouldn’t let no men in. But it seems 
they had to let Hambone come in on the 
back porch to bring the ice and grocef- 
ies. That accounts for my not bein’ in 
last week’s paper. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





COMING LIVESTOCK SALES | 








EORGE W. St Amant, Atamannsit Farm. 
Sale to be held at Trenton, N. J., Septem 
ber 20, 1926. 

O. M. Whittemore Dispersal Sale, the Brook 
Farm. Sale to be held at some location neaf 
Springfield, Mass., exact location to be am 
nounced later, September 21, 1926. 

Knollwood Sale, Port Chester, N. Y., 
tember 24, 1926, 

Louis Merryman’s First Annual Guernsey 
Grade Sale, Timonium, Md., October 4, 19% 

Louis Merryman’s Fifteenth Semi- Annual 
Guernsey 
1926. 


Sep- 


The National al Sale, Trenton, N. J. May 1 


Sale, Timonium, Md., October 5 3 
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CASH VWVITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virgin 
editions of The Progressive Farmer aiso. The foll 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each 
have no reduced rates. 


An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
ia, but it will pay many advertisers to use 
ywing table shows rates per word for advertising in 
initial, number or amount counts as a word We 














dition— Circulati vanes Sanenee- 
Carolinas- Virginia. 120,000 Ww. C., B. C., and Va........ 8 cents per wore 
Gate stately Mississippi ba q 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La. Ky 8 cents per word 
what editions you } Alabama. 100,000 Ge, Ain. , ONE FEB... cccccced 6 cents per word 
se eee 120,000 Texas and S. Okla.......... 6 cents per word 
ail four exiitions . 475.000 Whole South 27 cents per word 














mz Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














[WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water sys- 
tems S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


see or write H. M. 











If it’s a good home you want, 
Radford, Cane River, 


Now is the time to buy. I 





have money-making 


opportunities im Rowan and other counties. Both 
large and small tracts Improved and unimproved. 
Investors, home- seeke rs, write me your wants. Cc. 
Linn, Landis, o 





Farms for Sale.—Large, modern, fully equipped and 
stocked dairy and stock farm in Piedmont section 
North Carolina. Now in full operation. Owner retir- 
ing. Attractive terms. Splendid opportunity for right 
party. Owner, Box 122, Durham, . €. 


VIRGINIA 








For Virginia farms, write J. H. Hardaway Realty 


Co., Blackstone, Va 








Real Estate Bargains.- 
exchange, I have the bargains 
property What have you to offer? 
Realtor, Box 497, Roanoke, Va. 


—If you wish to buy, sell, or 
Orchards, farms, city 
Ellis L. Wright, 


For Sale on ‘Easy Terms Two good farms, on State 
Highway in Brunswick Ccunty, Va. All necessary 
buildings The 600 acre river farm is an excellent 








dairy proposition The 400 acre farm is especially 
adapte to cotton and tobacco Inherited property 
i. L. Tucker, Champe, Va 


For Sale A highly improved farm of 320 acres, 
situated on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, 
16 miles from Washington, D. C., one of the best 
markets in the United States Lands yield 60 to 75 
bushels of corn and 30 to 35 bushels of wheat per 
acre : acres in blue grass, 200 acres in cultiva- 
tion balance in timber All under good fence. Two 
deep wells Four good houses, with running water 
and all necessary outbuildings. Two hay barracks, 
barn. machinery sheds, up-to-date hog houses, 150 
ton silo. Main residence seven rooms, bath, hot and 
cold water. Combination garage, stable, meat house and 





carriage house This farm must be seen to be ap- 
peeciated. Offered om account of bad health. If 
interested write for price. N. Wrenn, Real Ee- 


tate, Herndon. Va. 


OTHER STATES 








40. improved, fenced, valley, auto road. $400.00 
594, Mountain View, Mo. 

2,000 acre plantation; improved; bottom and upland 
Mel Phail Land Co., Purman, Ala. 

~ Wonderful opportunities, Southern ~ Georgia farms, 

ds Write for complete information. Chamber 


Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Young man, 32, white, wants permanent job on 
farm. Box 81. Chilhowie, Va. 

let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you ¢ permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 














Experienced stock and general farm superintendent 
open for hire. Reference. Acidress Box 48, Route 6, 
c. 


Kings Mountain, N. 
PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


All kinds Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants. For- 
syth Nursery, Winston, N. C. 




















heading Collard plants: 200, 50c; 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Good plants, prompt 
shipment. Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. ¢ 
Five million late variety Cabbage Plants ready. also 
Tomato and Collard Plants, 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 
postpaid, 75c, Expressed $1.00 thousand Guarantee 
to ship good plants quick. R O. Parks, Pisgah, . 
Cc lard plants. 


Cabbage, Tomato 








10 million Cabbage, Tomato and 





300, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid Co!lec 
$1.00 thousand Prompt shipment Good del wd 
guaranteed. Farme:s Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 
Tomato, Cabbage. Collard, Le*tuce plants, leading 
varieties; Kale, Brusels Sprout Parcel postpaid 
100, 30c; 300, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 Not 
prepaid: 1.000, $1 00: 5,000, $4.56: 10.000, $8.00. Moss 
satisfaction guaranteted. a 7. 


cked; fine pants; 
Jamison, Summerville, 8. 


High grade Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500, $1.10; 





1,000, $2.0@, prepaid; Collect, Cabbage: 5,000, $5.00; 
Tomato: 5,000, $6.25. Pepper: 50c, 100; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50, prepaid. Collect: 5.000, ‘$7.50. cash. 


satisfaction guaranteed Wholesale 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Martin’s Point, S 

50 acres now ready for late setting. Cabbaze, Cop- 
enhagen Market, Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield 
Succession, Flat. Dutch, Danish Ballhea 100, 50c; 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Collect 
10,000, $15.00 Tomato and Collard plants same 
price We are the oldest and largest growers in the 
state. Shipping capacity over half million per day 
Our plants must please you or money promptly re- 
funded. J. P, ~ Couneill Company, Franklin, Va. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Trees. — Salesmen 
Concord, Ga 
buying trees. 


Prompt shipments 








Fruit and Ornamental wanted 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, 





Pecan catalogue betore 





Get our free 

Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals Large 
stock fest varieties. Prices right Salesmen want 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga 





Peach and Apple Trees.—Greatly reduced prices di 


rect to planters Pears, grapes, plums, cherries, June 
budded peaches, Tries, nuts, pecans; ornamental 
trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog printed in nat- 


ural colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve 


land, Tenn. 


| SEEDS 


CABBAGE 


Seed.—Coentract grower to the trade. Rob 
y C. 











Cabbage 
erg Hackn 


Durham, 





Plant Growers.—Get our prices on new crop Cab- 
bage seeds before buying In position to save you 
money as we buy in large quantities. Councill Seed 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 


CLOVER 
We guarantee perfect 





Burr Clover Farms, 





Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, 
» © 

COTTON 
We cordially invite farmers, county agents, and 


interested to come and inspect our breeding 
Splendid crops. Come and sev 
for yourself what we are deing. W annam: Cleve- 
land Seed Farms, St Mathews, 8. © “Orisinators 
and breeders” of ‘‘Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton 


CORN 


, dollar - ($1 00) bushel; new two 
Camden, N Se 


anybody 
patches any time. 














"No. 1 White Corn, 
bushel bags. Oak Grove Farm, 


PEAS 


Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch ~ a 
Albany, 





Bush. 





RYE 


Pure Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.80 
F. Hendrix, Merri, N c 


Seed Rye.—Home grown, Abruzzi_ “and common tall 
growing. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C 


Carolina Seed Rye, $1.50 per bushel; 





Order early Geo. 





Abruzzi Rye. 





(23) 845 



























































STRAW 
LIVESTOCK Baled Wheat Straw, $12.50 fon. N, A. Kimrey, 
4 Mebatr N ¢ 
BERKSHIRES . TOBACCO 
Be kshires Bred sews, spring pigs. Richland Farm, To bacco.—Homespun smoking, 10 pounds $1.00; 
Roxboro ( 1ewing, 10 pow $2.00; aged in bulk, ripe and 
— ncaa isin Mayfi on 
Rig type. James W. Graves, American National meil w. Farmers Union, Mayfield, Ky. eatiecaes 
Bank, Richmor id, Va Look Here!—Ten pounds ext od mild amoking 
CHESTER WHITES tobacco, $1.45. Pipe free », $1.00. Qual- 
- ily guaranteed k 3 fazel, Ky 
Ev breeder in our herd Chester V tes sired by 
nat i in national] grand la $ Regis Spec ial 8 _ Homespun toba » Smokin 1 Chew- 
tered pigs Reas le prices Boggy Holiow Ranch, tion Gu | ¢ refunded, 
Purvis, Miss. $l twe I r United 
. y ky 
DUROC-JERSEYS : - 
staal ene 2 — =| Red leaf, hand picked, mild and sweet; 
Registered service boars. DeVane Murphy direct from pr # r, chewing, 10 pounds 
: $2.75; 5, $1.50. Smokir 0; 5, $1.10. Qual- 
Duroc hogs, Holsteir cattle, Percheron ity guaranteed 0. D (Agent Martin, Tenn, 
app Farm, N: ashvil le, T Reference, Bradstreet 
POLAND-CHINAS | TREE KILLER 
Registered Spotted Poland China hogs for sale at al - —__—_—_— 
times Reseenalie prices. Brookside Farm, Middl ’ Bo-Ko Eno, gh to Kill 10) trees, $200 Bo-Ko 
own. Va Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


Twenty-five registered Big Bone Spotted 
China pics, ready to ship August 15th, at 
1.00) each or twenty 





























ele ($20.00) a pair; cash 
with order. P. FP. McAthaney, Branchville, S. C 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Young bulls for sale. Write Gaylord H. French, 

Praper, N. C 
GUERNSEYS 

Want » purebred Guernsey heifers A 7 

Picke N Cc 
JERSEYS 

Registered Jerseys —Fauvie Prince, bull, age three; 
faultiess Fall and winter freshening cows Herd 
fully accredited Roy Socks, Decatur, Texas 

Hi Bred Jerseys Cows, heifers, bulls; all ages, 
0 ve to full maturi-y Rich in the b'ood of 

it 





Relle, Golden Fern’s Lad, Em 
Hood Farm Pogis Prices to suit 











Evergreeti Farms, Rice, Va 
SHEEP 
Shr ! rams Deone'd G Or'! 1, Iiinois 
For Sale Bla Face Natis Sheep Earl! W 
Hamm n Ro aren Indiana 
~ Resi r Hampshires.—Vigerous, sturdy rams and 
ram lambs James McClure, Fairview, N. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








gis El olsteins. Dry 
tate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Iftampshire hoes Sows bred 
spring pigs, male and female 














st reesmable prices Also a few Guernsey bull calves. 
Geyoso Farms, Florn Lake, Miss. e 
DOGS 

Wanted 0 trained Hounds and Bird Dogs. Write 
M. L. Crawford, Tig rer, Ga 

Fine registered ¢ ‘olite pus for eae Maics $10.00; 
females $5.00 H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 

Cure s Running Fits in Does O'Neal's Tstrac ilor- 
ethyle Guaranteed, $1, postpaid J. S. O’Neall, 
Tox ', Greeny ille, S 








$5.00 and $12.50. 
registered, $40.00. 
$15.00 Alex 


Whit hite Collie puz ss for “gale 
Solid wh Coiite log, year old, 
Femaie Whi lie, four years old, 
Adams, Oakdale, Tenn 


We a offering some of our best Beagles—broken 
dogs, pups and ready to train youngsters, $10.00 will 
buy you a mighty fine three to four months pup. 
Arrowhead Kennels, New Canton, Va 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Leather 











Write for catalogue Jewelry, Sitverwene, 
Goods Box 808, Thomasville, _N 


BAGS 


Br —Pay market prices “for good and mendable 
second hand bags, any quantity Write before ship- 
ping Fulton Bag & Cotton ‘M Atlanta, Ga 


BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
Queens: 1, $1.60; 6, $4.50. Sam 
a 

















Golden Italian 
Foley. Greenville, 
Choice Delicious Comb Honey 





-~One ten- -pound pail 





$2.00; six $10.00. J. O. Hallman. Helena, 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 
Clover seed Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 


mouth Ky 





BUILDING MATERIAL 





| _ AGENTS WANTED 


Do your neighbor a favor Greensborv 
will help. Greensboro, N. C 





Nurseries 





Fruit Trees fer Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Gu 

Get ove free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wondertully profitable LaDerma 


Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


Bankrupt and Rummage Sales- Make $50.00 daily. 
We start you, furnishing everything Distributors, 
Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago 





extracts, 
Car- 


Soaps, 
unnecessary 


We start you without a dollar 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience 
nation Co., Dept. 25 520, St. Louis. 


I make the best Chocolate Bars Mi ts and Gum. 











Be my agent, Everybody will buy ree samples. 
Wr ite Milton Gordon, 1420 Vine St., Cineinnati 

We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses, to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powde Buss- 
Beach Company, Dept A 79, Chippewa Falls, Wise. 

Earn $15 to $85 extra a week selling beautiful Shir’s 
—— ssion in advan We deliver and collect. Write 
quick Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept. K-261, Cinein- 


Sati, “Ohi oO 


Make a dollar an hour sell Mendeta, & 


Agents 
tantly mending leal in all uten- 


patent patch for in 





sils. Sample package free ilette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y 

Agents.—$8.50 a day. Steady worl Wonderful 
new proposition Hudson car furnished to workers 
Write quick for offer , bets we territ is snapped up 
American P: oiuets C Dept. 6185, Ciucinnati Ohio. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and others Sell 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen Concord — Nurseries Dept 1. Coneord, Ga. 

50.00 weekly if you write for men's free Imperial 
Underwear line. Styles to suit every taste Netional 
ly advertised Guaranteed Advance commissions. 
Imperial Underwear Co., Dept. 470-H, Piqua, Ohio. 

Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St Fairfield, Towa. 

Amazing large cash commissions introducing boau- 
tiful $3.95 and $4.95 fit-to-measuie guaranteed Shoes. 


Write for your territory 


Actual samples furnished 
157-I, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Style Arch Shoe Co., Dept. 





Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 


to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York 





If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
the finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show 
it to your friends as a sample of my sensational 





$23.50 suis guarenteed regular $10.00 values? Could 
yc use $3.00 an hour for a litt'e spare time? If 
80, write me at once for my wonderful new proposi 


tion Just 
and mail to Dept. 
St., Chicaro. 
$11.80 daily in advance (send for sworn proof) in- 
troducing new Insured Hosiery 57 styles, 40 colors, 
guaranteed seven months No capital or experience 
required You simply take orders We deliver and 


write your name and address on a card 
3681, Salesmanager, 133 So. Peoria 


collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself) Credit 
given Pay you daily, monthly bonus besides. School 
line now ready. We furnish samples Spare time 
will do. Macochee Textile Company, Card 29017, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Rooting. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, meta! shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man 
ville Write us for prices and samples Budd- Piper 
Rooting” Co. Durh. am N. 


























Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.50, 1,000, prepaid. $1.80 per bushel. F. D. Dickey Feed Co., Murphy. 
William Murray, Claremont, N. C. N. C. BEAN HARVESTER 
Cabbage plants, postpaid: $1.50 thousand; 10,000 Abruzzi Rye for fall seeding. Pure strain, of Want everybody to know thal we manufacture the 
$10 00 W. TD. Lee, Benson, N. C. guaranteed germination Test winter cover crop best Bean Harvester in the world. 4H: Newsom, 
. Invershiel Stock Farm, Bocky Point, Pender (County Inc., LaGrange. c 
Fall heading Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50, post- N. ¢. 
valid. W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. C. — - CALCIUM ARSENATE 
Quality Abruzzi Rye that stands the test of time 
Millions plants. Varieties Cabbage, Collards.7 The same anal y for less money. Write for sample 100-pouud steel drums. Single drums, $8.50; 10 
1,000. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters. Va and «price irclina’s largest shipper. H. R. Mclu drum lots, $8.00, Check with order. is Seed Co., 
tosh, Box 163. Murphy, N. €. Memphis, Tenn 


Early Jersey Cabbage and Collard plants: 1.006, 
$1.50, postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton. N. C 
Cabbage Plants.—Late Flat Dutch and arene ad 
1,000 $1.50, postpaid. Alonzo Lyon, Ulah 

, Fali heading Cabbage plants, also Collards: ic 50, 
1800. postpaid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 
First elass Cabbage Plants, price reasonable, try 
oe be convinced, see ad. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, 














Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1,000; Tomatoes $1.00; Pep 
per $2.00. Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quit- 
Man, Ga 

Best varieties Cabbage and Collard plants: 300, 
T5e; 500 a 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Leroy Hall, 


Hillsboro, N, 


Collard plants. (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; 
ww $1.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, 








pe iants.— Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Tomatoes $1.00; 
epper $2.00. Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams. 
Franklin, Va. 

a, 


alte Cabbage; also Collard plants: 3@ cents hun- 








TURNIPS 
Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips. Finest 
grown: 1 pound, 75c; 5 pounds, $2.50, postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan's. Memphis, Tenn. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 
Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. 














$7.40 





100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri. 
Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghoons 


160, $9.00. Heavy mixed, $8.00 prepaid, live delivery 
Ozaik Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Chicks, Te up C. O. D., delivery guaranteed. Write 
for feeding system that raised 90-95% to maturity 
year after year. (€. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlister- 
ville, Pa. 

Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12. leading 
varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- 
ery. Box 550. Clinton. Mo. 











rel: $2.5@ thousand; postpaid. Cloverdale Farms 
Witenes o Cc. 
poummer Cabbage, Collards, chemically 
Teated: 300, Tse. 500, ‘$1.00; 1,000, $1.60, delivered. 
J. E. Tew, Clinton, } 


sso nee and Collard annie every variety: 1,000, 

i 50; 500, $1.00, postpaid. $1.00, 1. express col 

Ving American Wholesale Plant Company, Franklin, 
inia 


stood fresh stock of Cabbage, Collard one Tomato 

plants now ready. Postpaid: 500, $1.16: 1, $2.00. 

~ mail or express colicct, $1.00 per Goo” 
le Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Plants.—Fell and winter heading. dozen varieties 
Sabbere. Collard: 300, Tic; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50: 
; 1, $6.25; prepaid: good order delivery guaranteed. 
iT. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va 


Stop! Lookt If you need plants, send me a_trial 





Thomas- 





order. Cabbage. Collard, Tomato: 1,000, 75c: 5,000, 
8.50 Ruby King Pepper: 1. ‘ 50. Satisfaction 
@uaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, Fra a. 





Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited. Per 
100: Leghorns $9; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, $10; Orping 
tons, Wyandottes, $11; Light Brahmas $15; assorted 
$7; large assorted $9. Live delivery. Catalog. Dixie 
Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 


LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorn cockerels, hens, 
“Special Matings.”’ T. D 








pullets ; 
Birchett, 


Iiverlay 
from Tormohlen 
Petersburg, Va. 


CORN HARVESTER | 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kans 


FARM MACHINERY 


Three No. 
Never been 








3 Primrose ball bearing Cream 
uncrateed. -$60.00 each. 
Cc. 


For Sale 
Separators 








Trenion Fortilizer Company, Trenton, 8, 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Fi inishing = Mail.—Films “developed "free; 
prints, 3c to 5e¢ W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir 


intham, Ala 
Amazing Trial Offer!—One Kodak roll film “develop- 








ed; 6 fine glossy prints; only 15e. Associated Photo, 
Rox 1163-6, Cincinnati, Ohio 

PATENTS 
_ Pacents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean) 382 MeGill Bidg., 


Registered Patent Lawyer 
Washington, D. C methods. 


___ PEACHES 


Peaches.—Thousands of busheis luscious “Sand Hi Hill 
Peaches now ripening. Come to orehbard and buy 
reasonable Pinehurst Peach Co. Inquire way to or- 
chard at Mc Dona! a 3 Brick Se we, West End, N. C. 


tol SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade Write for their aie Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N 


_He onora ble 











DON’T MISS THI 


The Richmond, Va. 
TIMES-DISPATCH 
Daily and Sunday—6 Months 
THE WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 
Monthly for 18 Months 
THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 


Weekly for 24 Months 


All for $5.25 


This Wonderful Offer 
Good for New or Renewal 
Subscriptions 
















Take Advantage of It Now! 
Send Order and Remittance to 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 






































WYANDOTTES 
Purebred Sliver Laced Wyandotte- cockerels, $1.50 
each. Mrs. L. 8. Reese, Kathwood, 8S. C. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60.00 ton. Robert 


Smith, Nassawadox, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 











Cab bbage, Tomato and Collard plan 
wholesale prices, 


C. Bhode Island Red 14-weeks old 
Also some 8S. C. Leghorn hens 
price. Write J. S. Powell, 


Some choice S. 











EDISTO ACADEM Y—!—¥ 











A STATE ong teed TRISTIAN HIGH GIRLS AND BOYS. 
WHOLESOME SCHOOL FOR 


te 


BEST OF ENVIRONMENT IN A 


LTHFUL COMMUN 


ITY 
ABLE FACULTY “OF CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN 
FOR CATALOG, WRITE 


Ww. H. CANNADA, Pre President 





SEIVERN, S. C. 
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Public Buys 18 Million Dollars’ Worth of 
New Lower-Priced Lighter Six, Chrysler “60” 


in. First Sixty Days 


In the first sixty days following its 
introduction an enthusiastic motor- 
ing. public has paid more than 
eighteen millions of dollars for the 
newest Chrysler, the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60”. 


Unfilled orders for many millions 
more are being rapidly met by vastly 
expanded production facilities. 


This overwhelming success was 
inevitable for never before in the 
lower-priced six-cylinder field has 
the public been offered such compel- 
ling value as the new Chrysler “60”. 


In no other car approximating 
these low prices can you match the 
combination of these noteworthy 
features — 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour; 
unprecedented acceleration; ex- 
traordinary gas economy, easily 
exceeding 22 miles to the gallon; 
the striking beauty of Chrysler 
dynamic symmetry— 


Astonishing riding ease and road- 


ability; the safety of Chrysler four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes; oil-filter 
and air-cleaner; full pressure lubri- 
cation; 7-bearing crankshaft; im- 
pulse neutralizers; road levelizers 
front and rear; roomy and luxur- 
ious bodies. 


Unit for unit, in the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60” you have the 
same standardized quality which 
has given such dominance to the 
famous Chrysler “70” and to the 
superfine Chrysler Imperial “80” 
in their respective price groups—in 
engineering design, in materials, in 
craftsmanship, in rigidity of test and 
inspection, and in all characteristics 
of dependability and long life. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer iseager 
to demonstrate these superiorities, 


See the new lighter six, Chrysler 
“60”. Drive it. Convince yourself 
that nowhere will you find another 
six approximating it in price that 
can compare with this newest 
Chrysler achievement. 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 
CHRYSLER “60” —Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1145; 
Club Coupe, $1165; Coach, $1195; Sedan, $1295. 


Ask about Chrysler’s attractive time-payment terms. More 
than 4700 Chrysler dealers assure superior Chrysler service 


everywhere. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLE 


| offices of one of the great fire insurance 


| insure his barn and a couple of haystacks, 





PROVIDENTIAL FACILITIES 


A farmer in a small way walked into the 









companies and intimated that he wished to 






“What facilities have you for extinguish. 
ing a fire in your village?’ inquired the 
superintendent of the office. 

The man scratched his head and pondered 
over the matter for a little while. Eventy. 
ally he answered: “Well, it sometimes rains,” 

















THREE TIMES A SMILE 


Mr. Jones had recently become father of 
triplets. The minister stopped him in the 
street to congratulate him. 

“Well, Jones,” he said, “I hear that the 
Lord has smiled on you.” 

“Smiled on me,” repeated Jones. “Why, 
man, he laughed out loud.” 


GOT THE WRONG ONE 

“May I see Lieutenant Barker, please?” 
she asked at the hospital. She was very 
pretty. 
“We don’t allow anyone but relatives to 
see the patients. Are you a member of his 
family?” 
“Why, yes,” she answered blushingly. Then 
boldly: “Why, I am his sister.” 
“Oh, really,” answered the matron. “I am 
so glad to meet you! I am the lieutenant’s 
mother.” 




















HE HAD PART OF THE OUTFIT 


“Please, mum,” said the tramp who had 
knocked at the door, “would ye do a bit of 
sewing for me?” 

“I guess so,” said the lady kindly; “what 
sewing do you want me to do for you?” 

“Sew a pair of pants on this button I have,” 
replied the tramp. 


A DIFFICULT FEAT 
The school girl was sitting with her feet 
stretched far out into the aisle, and was 
busily chewing gum, when the teacher espied 
her. 
“Mary!” called the teacher, sharply. 
“Yes, ma’am?” questioned the pupil. 
“Take that gum out of your mouth and 
put your feet in!”—Florida Times-Union. 


VERY MUCH THERE 
“Which is the most delicate of the senses?” 
asked the teacher. 


“The touch,” answered Johnnie. 
“How’s that?”? asked the teacher, 
“Well,” said Johnnie, “when you sit on @ 


pin, you cah’t see it, you can’t hear it, you 
can’t taste it, but you know it’s there.” 


PICKING HIS CROWD 
A Sunday school teacher was quizzing het 
class of boys on the strength of their desire 
for righteousness. 
“All those who wish to go to heaven,” 
she said, “please stand.” 
All got to their feet but one small boy. 
“Why, Johnny,” exclaimed the shocked 
teacher, “do you mean to say that you don’t 
want to go to heaven?’’ 
“No ma’am,” replied Johnny promptly. “Not 
if that bunch is going.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Copyright, 1926, by 
By Pe on ALLEY— oh Syndicate, Inc. 























OLE TOM WANTER BUY 
A CHICKEN FUM ME ON 
DE CREDIC , BUT NossAH! 
CHICKENS IS CASH 

EATIN’--- EF HE WANT 
CREDIC ,LET HIM EAT 

SAIT-MEAT ILE 















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


A rattle-snake mought be low-down, 
but w’en he fixin’ to bite you, he come 
out plum plain bout it en say: “Heah 
ist!” 


